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BOSTON, APRIL 15, 1824. 





REVIEWS. 





Reflections on the Politics of Ancient Greece, 
translated from the German of Arnold H. 
L. Heeren: By George Bancroft. Bos- 


ton. 1824. Svo. 


Ir has been well remarked by Lessing, 
in confirmation of the claims of the Scrip- 
tures on our attention, that, in addition to 
every higher consideration, they deserve 
our notice, as the subject which has most 
exercised the thoughts of the human mind. 
More has been thought, spoken, and written 
upon them, and subjects connected with 
them, than upon any thing else. A greater 
comparison and accumulation of human 
opinion, reasoning, and feeling, have taken 
place in respect to them, than with regard 
to any other subject :—nor is there any one 
point on which man can be compared with 
man, in different periods and regions, which 


No. 2. 











of the Romans in the West. Under a total 
change of national character, manners, and 


still more respected at Bagdad, than they 
had been at Athensor Rome. Our modern 
learning is not less Grecian in its main 
complexion and tendency. When ostensi- 
bly occupied with the remains of Roman 
literature, the superior importance of the 
Grecian is still apparent. This attractive 
power of Grecian letters, which has made 
| them so nearly the centre of intellectual 
_accomplishments, has not been confined to 

letters. The historical traditions and po- 
| litical institutions of Greece have maintain- 
ed nearly an equal ascendency. The events 
of the Grecian history are more frequently 
_ quoted than all others, contained in profane 
/annals; and almost all political disquisition 
| not avowedly abstract, resolves itself into 
speculation on the Grecian forms of gov- 





would furnish so good a relative estimate of |€rament, or the principles developed in 


his character and progress. What has been 
thus justly remarked by the German critic 
on the subject of the Scriptures, is true, 
perhaps, in the next degree of ancient 
Greece, in the full comprehenson of that 
term. Ancient Greece, its history, institu- 
tions, literature, and arts, may be regarded 
in the literary world, in much the same 
light of pre-eminence, in which the religion 
of the Scriptures stands in the moral world. 
On Greece, and the subjects attached by 
association to it, the time, attention, and 
thoughts of the cultivated classes of man, 
from the Romans downward, have been 
more employed than on any other, with the 


exception already made. The Romans of 


education formed an early acquaintance 
with Greek learning. Their rhetoricians 
and philosophical instructers were Greeks ; 
all the terms of art employed, even in the 


study of Latin eloquence, were Greek; | 


and Athens was the holy land of intellec- 
tual pilgrimage. The perusai of Cicero’s 
epistles alone is sufficient to prove, that the 
Greek language was to the well-educated 
Romans more a second and dignified ver- 


nacular tongue, than a foreign language. | 


Many Romans wrote Greek works: Cicero 
himself did it, and his friend Atticus also; 
and had the Greek History of the Etrus- 
cans, by the Emperor Claudius, survived to 
the present day, it would probably have 


| their various constitutions. 

| While these circumstances prove the 
| great importance of ancient Greece, in its 
connexion with human improvement, they 
Create proportionate difficulty in forming 
impartial opinions, on most of the leading 
points, brought into question in the study 
of its history, institutions, and literature. 
_It is the inevitable effect of the long con- 
| tinued attention bestowed from age to age 
| by great multitudes of minds on leading 
subjects of inquiry and speculation, to sub- 
| Stituie for the real nature of things, new, 
artificial, ingenious views of them which 
owe their origin merely to the imagination. 
| The madern philosophy tells us(how justly we 
do not now inquire), that itis our own minds 
which create all the qualities in external 
objects which we fancy that we discern in 
them; nay, to go the whole length, that it 
_is our own minds, which create the exter- 





nal objects themselves. However wild this 
species of metaphysics may be, it is very 
true that, in all the different sects of re- 
_ligion, schools of literature, and parties in 
| politics—though the materials on which 
they act be the same—the results are so 
different, as to show well, that what men 
_are thought to have learned, they have in- 
vented :—what they would discover in an- 
cient authors is the device of their own 





minds; the religious rite, which they trace | > ogh 
‘of ancient Greece, forsooth! Tell us, if 


given that monarch a celebrity, which he | to apostolic antiquity, is an institution 
has not acquired from the Roman purple. | which has been gradually formed in the 
In the middle ages, the Greek mathemati- | Church; and the political constitution, to | 0 l 
cians, physicians, and philosophers were | which they give a Greek name, has noth- 


almgst the sole masters of the human intel- | ing else Grecian. L s 
| From these considerations. which would | Leonidas and Xerxes,—who wiil deliver us 


lect. The Greek learning maintained its 
ascendency over the human mind, through 


3 


_seem to show the vanity o 


the medium of the Arabic language in the | on such subjects, we deduce, on the other) © ; 
East; as it had done before, through that! hand, the importance of studying them with | ceive to be made, 








. 


|new care and pains. For these subjects 
_have a close connexion with practice. It 
religion, Aristotle, Galen, and Euclid were | 


is Common with one class of Christians to 
say that doctrinal subjects are unimportant. 
We speak merely now in a practical sense, 
when we ask, what is more important? 
The opinions, which a man entertains on 
the interpretation of certain passages in 
the Scriptures and the Church Fathers, 
powerfully affect his standing in society, in 
most of the countries of Europe and in our 
own. The Duke of Norfolk is the oldest, one 


| of the richest, and, in parliamentary influ- 


ence, the most powerful nobleman in Eng- 
land. He nominates to the House of Com- 
mons the six members for Steyning, Arun- 
del, and Horsham, and he influences the 
election of the five for Hereford, Carlisle, 
and Shoreham. And yet, since he inter- 
prets Matthew xxvi. 26, and a few other 
texts, differently from the convocation 
who established the articles of the English 
church, he is excluded from the House of 
Lords. The political study of antiquity 
presents no examples, perhaps, so direct of 
the connexion of a man’s speculative opin- 
ions with his condition in actual life. But 
indirectly the connexion exists and ope- 
rates. The opinions, which monarchs, 
ministers, and statesmen form on many top- 
ics, seemingly speculative, are often pro- 
ductive of mighty effects in real life. The 
statesman, it is true, is not examined as to 
his opinions of the character of Demosthe- 
nes and the designs of Philip; but his con- 
victions on the alternative of liberty and 
power, his interpretation of the great doc- 
trines of deputed authority and popular 
right, will decide, in almost every country, 
where he is to rank in society; or if he be, 
by privilege of birth, in a powerful station, 
this interpretation may affect the condition 
of whole states. 

We make these remarks in some degree 
to illustrate the importance of the new, 
work on the Politics of Ancient Greece. 
“The politics of ancient Greece,” cries the 
statesman of caucuses and central commit- 
tees, “fine politics indeed for men of this 
age! Tell us of the politics of Massachu- 
setts or Virginia; let us know whether 
the tariff will succeed in the Senate; or 
if General Jackson is likely to be Presi- 
dent. That we call politics. The politics 


you please, of the politics of Great Britain, 
f South America, of the Holy Alliance ; 


‘nay, if needs must, of modern Greece: 
'but ancient Greece,—Priam and Achilles, 


f study, bestowed | from them !” 


Such observations, which we can easily con- 
are the remarks of men 
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destitute of any of that higher education, 
which the mind, when college days are pass- 
ed, acquires for itself; education in the 
great school of the world’s recorded expe- 
rience ; education formed by observing ex- 
tensive analogies, and by weighing princi- 
ples in the balance of other men and other 
times; education to those great and gener- 
ous sentiments, which fill the bosom almost 
to bursting, while we dwell on those few 
Avatars of the spirit of liberty, which the 
annals of our race relate. Of this educa- 
tion, a considerable part of the active and 
leading portion of the community here and 
elsewhere isdestitute. They read nothing, 
they reflect on nothing. Absorbed in busi- 
ness, swallowed up with professional cares 
and duties, they have no time for any thing 
but what assumes, in some degree, the form 
of a professional duty or care; and the 
great work of administering the civil af- 
fairs of mighty states and growing millions 
is undertaken without a day’s avowed pre- 
paration; and with hearts, to which the 
very name of ‘a generous affection is matter 
of scorn. 

It needs not be said that ancient Greece 
is the school, where the politician may find 
some of those lessons which he requires, and 
where the really great politicians have found 
them. It is a remark, which may be confirm- 
ed by a very long induction, that the course 
and part which a man will take in the great 
controversies of modern politics, may be 
judged of by the opinions he entertains of 
those of Greece. A striking instance has 
lately suggested itself to us. In the last 
number of the Quarterly Review—a num- 
ber, not disgraced, but characterized by a 
pitiful libel on America—we find this sen- 
tence :—* To us, indeed, who have no great 
taste for assassination, even though execut- 
ed by a sword hid in the myrtle boughs 
which graced one of the most beautiful of 
the Grecian processions; to us, with whom 
the song of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
though written in better metre* than the 
‘Marseillois hymn,’ and in language less 
vulgar than the ‘ Tragala, perro,’ of modern 
days, is not a whit the less a vile revolu- 
tionary song, giving the noblest of names to 
one of the most detestable of deeds, origin- 
ating in the most infamous of motives; to 
persons of this way of thinking, the first 
wearer of the name (Aristogiton) had left 
an abomination upon it, which it required 
no successor to the appellation to augment.” 
We shall not dispute with this temperate 
writer whether Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton conspired against the life of Hippias 
and Hipparchus, as tyrants and unlawful 
rulers, aS most accounts state, and as the 
Athenian people implied, when they erect- 
ed a monument to them in the Ceramicus, 

** because they had slain the tyrant and giv- 
en EQUAL LAws to Athens;” or whether it 
was a movement of private indignation on 
account of the seduction of the sister of 
Tiarmodius by Hippias, as the best ancient 


* The criticism of this learned Theban is as 
valuable as his politics. ‘The song in question is 
an inartificial compilation of four different verses 
by ditferent authors, and partly in different metres. 


writers say, and to which the righteous | country, within a few years, in the mode of 
reviewer alludes as “the most infamous of | studying Geography, are attended with one 
motives.” We only observe, that the man,| obvious disadvantage. Our geographies 
who learns in Grecian history to call Har-| contain little excepting abstract, statistical 
modius and Aristogiton assassins, and the| views. These are the proper elements of 
beautiful verses in their praise a vile revo-| the science, but they furnish little that is 
lutionary song, will certainly think that the | interesting to children. We are under the 
North American revolution was a wicked | necessity of inventing a variety of methods 
rebellion, that the desolate plain of Old | to facilitate the study, not so much because 
Sarum ought to send two members to Par- | it is difficult, as because it is uninteresting. 
liament, and that the Grand Seignior is the | The descriptions are too general and too 
legitimate sovereign of Greece. We feel | short to gratify curiosity ; and when this is 
no more doubt, than if we had it under his | known, they cease to excite it. They do 
own hand, that this reviewer esteems the not occupy the mind long enough, to bring 
Inquisition ‘a venerable institution of the any of its powers into very active service ; 
Spanish monarchy.” and hence the impressions are indistinct 
It is, more especially, with reference to | and readily effaced. We do not, however, 
the state of liberty among the Greeks, that | object to the present mode of studying geog- 
the work of Mr Heeren makes a seasona- | raphy; so far as it extends, it is certainly 
ble appearance in our language. Mr Mit-| good. Indeed, the progress we have made 
ford, with mild feelings and a perfectly | in this science within ten years, has been 
gentlemanly spirit, has uniformly pleaded | very great, and-it is now a very popular 
the cause of arbitrary power among the} study. Of the works which preceded 
Greeks, and given the most unfav ourable Cummings’ Geography, we shall say noth- 
view of their democracy. ‘There is really|ing. When that appeared, it rendered 
so much good nature evinced in his able | what relates to the absolute and relative 
work, that notwithstanding the frightful in-| situation of places easily attainable. This 
ference to which it is designed to lead—that | was what we most needed, and no progress 
men in society ought not to govern them-| can be made without it. Other works have 
selves—you see in it only a customary defer- | succeeded, rendering this part of the sci- 
ence payed by an Englishman to aristocratic | ence much more accurate, and containing 
principles, as to a part of the established | several important additions of statistical 
system of his country. But Heeren’s work | information, but retaining the same general 
is written ina much better tone ; not that of | character. It is best they should still retain 
a champion and an apologist, but that of a it; but it should be remembered that they 
man who gathers traits of greatness with a} furnish only a basis for something more 
kindred feeling ; who sees in the patriotic | interesting. We want to know more of a 
exploits, the admirable literature, and beau-| country than its latitude, longitude, and 
tiful arts of Greece, testimonies more deci- | dimensions, that it is level or mountainous, 
sive of the excellence of their institutions | cold or hot, that the inhabitants are black 
in the main, than the opposite language of| or white, christians, mahometans, or pa- 
their popular excesses. However, we do | gans, and that they sell corn and beef, and 
not recommend the work, that converts | buy tea and sugar. We want the true 
may be made by it; for it is really written | characteristics, the real manners and cus- 
in no spirit of proselytism. We recom- | toms and principles of every nation, with 
mend it because it contains profound origi- | such an account of their country as will 
nal views ;—the fruits of much learning | make us acquainted with them at their own 
with the display of a very little; and a ju-| homes. All who have devoted much atten- 
dicious selection of topics out of the great | tion to the higher parts of this science, 
mass vf Grecian history and tradition. Mit- | recard it as highly interesting ; - but it re- 
ford must still be read; and it is to those | ceives very much less attention than it 
who read him that Mr Heeren’s work will! merits. Why is it that history is so much 
prove both most useful and most interest-| more esteemed than geography? Is it 
ing. _indeed far more important to know what 
The translation of this work by Mr! has been than what is? It may well be 
Bancroft is very good;—far better than | | believed that a reading community will 
the translations usually made from German | one day cease to prefer tales ten thousand 
into English. It is the performance of aman! times told—and often with questionable 
who understands not only the language but | | profit—to works which make us accurately 
the subject. To prepare it was an honour-. and intimately acquainted with our cotem- 
able employment of honourable leisure. | |" poraries. Give us good works of this char- 
And parents, who love their children, may | acter, and they will not long remain idle. 
well feel happy that they can send them| The book before us is of this kind, and 
to a school, which bears fruit like this, in| the success it has already met with, proves 
the brief hours of relaxation which its con- | the demand which existed for it. The dil- 
ductors spare themselves. igence and fidelity of the author have been 
well attested by his Gazetteers and Ele- 
|ments of Geography. His reputation for 
Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabitants, | accuracy is certainly merited; and we 
with one hundred engravings. By J. E.| know not whether it is necessary even to 
Worcester, A. A.S. ‘Boston, 1823. 2 vols. | remind him, that his obligations to great cir- 
12mo. cumspection increase with his reputation. 
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Tue changes which have been made in our! The Sketches consist of descriptions of 
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the most interesting natural objects in every 
country; the character and customs of the 
inhabitants; and their civil, literary, and 
religious institutions. A considerable part 
of these descriptions is taken from books of 
travels, and great judgment and fidelity are 
manifested in excluding from them every 
thing of an immoral tendency. It is, in- 
deed, difficult to give a faithful view of the 
character and manners of the various 
classes in society, without resorting to lan- 
guage too gross and indelicate to be exhib- 
ited to children; and books of travels are 
seldom recommended by a great degree of 
purity. The art of describing licentious 
scenes or habits in an inoffensive manner, 
does not consist merely in marking them 
with just opprobrium. If the mind of the 
writer be in itself pure, a savour of inno- 
cence will characterize all that it does, and 
all that it produces, and do more than the 
severest censure, to protect the reader 
against the enticement of evil. 

The style of this work is, in general, 





of Thermopyle. “It consists of a narrow 
passage, five or six miles in length, but 
only 50 or 60 paces in breadth, and in the 
narrowest part only 25, in the time of the 
Greeks, now nearly double from the retir- 
ing of the sea.” 

The use of the distributive etther as 
synonymous with each, is not very uncom-| 
mon among good writers. It is not, how- 
ever, well established; and all will avoid 
it, who consider how important it is to pre- 
serve exact modes of expression. An ex- 
ample of this error occurs, vol. ii. p. 83;, 
“ closed at either end by statues.” 

We have discovered other errors, but | 
forbear mentioning them, lest it should be’ 
inferred that the faults bear a considerable 








proportion to the excellencies. Although | 


we cannot concede to Mr Worcester a 
very good talent for descriptive writing, 
he certainly possesses a rare faculty for 
selecting the most important facts, which 
his subject affords; and, with a few excep- 
tions, he presents them in a manner not 





pleasing and correct; and many of the 
descriptions are uncommonly beautiful. It 
would be difficult to name two volumes, | 
which display finer specimens of this kind 
of writing. For this, however, Mr Wor- 
cester is principally indebted to his author- 
ities. We frequently notice a want of ease 
and simplicity which will render the sen- 


only intelligible, but highly interesting. 
Considering the great difficulty of describ- 
ing works of art in a manner intelligible to 
children or common readers, he has suc- 
ceeded very well. We doubt not that the 
present edition will soon be disposed of, and 
we shall offer a little advice in relation to 
improvements. 





tences of his own writmg obscure to chil- 
dren; and, occasionally, a deficiency in 
grammatical correctness. There are also 
many passages, to understand which, will 
require more science than most of his read- 
ers can be supposed to possess. He some- 


times aims at the lighter graces of compo- | 


sition, but with no very great success. He 
has much better taste in selecting than in 
writing, but even here he sometimes fails. 
His assiduity in searching every where for 
the useful and the important, is not beyond 
his judgment in choosing, from his gathered 
stores, whatever it is peculiarly necessary 
that his readers should know; but he does 
not always cull the most beautiful flowers, 
nor wreathe them very tastefully. 


We have noticed two or three instances, | 


in which the definite article is used for the 
the indefinite ; as, vol. ii. p. 121, in describ- 
ing the Grotto of Antiparos. “The sides 


are planted with petrifactions, also of white | 


marble, representing trees; these rise in 
rows one above the other, &c.” If there 
were but two rows, this would be correct. 

The very prevalent error of using the 
singular adjective any after an adjective in 
the superlative degree, sometimes occurs ; 
as in vol. ii. p. 288. “ The largest of these 
temples and of any [all] in Egypt, is that of 
Carnac.” 

In vol. i. p. 275, we read: “ The Lithn- 
anians, who were formerly under the same 
government with the Poles, but now chiefly 


As to the style, we have already made 
/some remarks, which may have the effect 
_to correct some errors. As to the matter, 


‘it would be well to describe the religions 


of several countries, especially in Asia, or 
to omit to mention them. The book may 
be filled with what is highly important and 
interesting, and, at the- same time, intelli- 
gible; and it is injurious to the minds of 
children to accustom them to read or com- 
mit to memory what they cannot under- 
stand. We do not state this as a universal 
principle, for there are many important 
exceptions to it; but whatever can be 
made comprehensible should never be force- 
ed upon.the mind unexplained. It is, there- 
fore, rather worse than useless, to encum- 
ber the work with a remark that the reli- 
gion of a certain country is that of Boodh, 





of the Grand Lama, of Sinto, or of Vishnu, | 


without any explanation of its character. 
We might apply the same remarks to some 
other subjects, which are occasionally intro- 
duced in a manner that gives no important 
‘information. The Sketches are not a 


like the Elements of Geography, admit 
general statements. They may receive a 
little improvement in this respect. 

| Avery important object, which we ex- 
pect these Sketches to promote, is to excite 
a more general interest in works which 
vive similar information. To gratify this 


interest, it might be well to add an appen- | 


objections relate principally to their want 
of moral purity, and their containing so 
much that is uninteresting and useless. 
We will merely suggest to Mr Worcester 
the propriety of publishing other volumes 
of extracts from books of travels. The 
course of his reading must have qualified 
him to select, with little labour, a great 
variety of useful and interesting matter 
which it is not easy for all to obtain, and 
which, connected as it is with much that is 
unprofitable or injurious, costs far too 
much. 

The author has not stated in what man- 
ner the Sketches should be used in schools. 
We will suggest a method, which seems to 
usa good one. After the study of an ele- 
mentary work on geography, it may be re- 
viewed ; andduring the review, the Sketches 
may be studied in connexion with it. Short 
lessons of the geography should be given, 
that the scholars may have suitable time 
to attend to the descriptions of the most. 
interesting objects; and in no case should 
their progress in the geography exceed that 
in the Sketches. The recitations should 
consist of answers to such questions as may 
be propounded by the instructer, and should 
never be made verbatim. The work is 
adapted only to the higher classes in our 
schools, but we hardly know any work 
which will be more interesting to them. 

The engravings are sufficiently well exe- 
cuted, and they add much to the value of 
the work. The typography is. neat, and 
has very few errors. 





For the Oracles of God, four Orations. For 
Judgment to Come, an Argument, in nine 
parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, M. 4. 
Minister of the Caledonian Church, Hat- 
ton-Garden. New York, 1823. 8vo. 


Ir is difficult to say what constitutes genius, 
or to provide a criterion which shall deter- 
mine its existence and its measure. Per- 
haps there is no better test, than the power 
of influencing others, especially if the mind 
to be subjected to examination, is wholly 





purely elementary work, and should not, ; 


devoted to the work of acting upon other 
‘minds. If we judge him thus, Mr Irving is 
surely a very great man; and it would be dif- 
ficult to deny him, on any grounds, the credit 
‘of possessing an extraordinary intellectual 
| and moral character. 

Every one, who reads the newspapers, 
knows that the Caledonian Chapel, in 
which he preaches, is crowded with the 
highest rank and fashion and talent of Lon- 
don. He gathers, Sunday after Sunday, an 
audience who could not be gathered unless 
he spoke to them with a power victorious 


ease, and contempt for religion ;—an audi- 
ence, who, as they could not be drawn into 
his presence by any common enticement, 





included in the empire of Russia, resemble | dix, giving a short account of the pridcipal so neither could they be deluded by orator- 
the Poles and Russians.” The imperfect | authorities, especially of those which are not | ical quackery into a belief that glittering 
tense here supplies the places of both the | éommon in our booksellers’ shops. Thereare | nothingness was eloquence. Still so many 


imperfect and present. Still greater con- 
fusion is producedin the following passage, 


some serious objections to books of travels, 
'which might be obviated; and they would 


| papers and literary journals ridiculed him, 
we thought he must be somewhat ridicu- 





| 


vol. ii. p. 119, from leaving both tenses to | then constitute a very suitable and highly | lous; and as it was confidently said, that he 


be understood. Ile is speaking of the pass | interesting part of our literature. These | had destroyed his power and popularity by 


over habit, and pride of rank, and love of 
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printing his sermons, and thus taking from | of the Word is a duty distinct from all 
them the support of his oratory, we did ex- | other duties; that the principles it de- 
pect to find in this volume much more to be | clares are excellently well adapted to cer- 
pleased with. In| tain parts of the business of life, but of dif- 


surprised at, than to be 
this we mistook the matter altogether. 


The style of this work is very peculiar, | others; and that, on the whole, it promul- 
it savours of af- gates a law, which should generally be held 
fectation,—which indeed stares upon us| in good esteem, but may be safely disre- 
from the title page,—but its prevailing carded when it arrays itself arainst the es- 
characteristics are derived from the exces- 
sive use of the Scotch idiom, and from his | abandonment of some cherished indulgence, 
passionate love for the earlier English writ- | or insists upon the dethronement of a favour- 
ers, who have evidently influenced his | ite and customary sin. 

whole manner of thought and expression. 
Much as we reverence the name of Tay-{ligion to be utterly mistaken; 
lor, we are almost disposed to say, that Mr | banished from daily domestic duties and 
Irving is not only nearer to him than any 
living English writer, but so near, that it is 
more just to call him a kindred spirit, than 
He occasionally writes in bad | dwell as their sovereign and their life,— 


and occasionally very bad ; 


an imitator. 
taste, and uses words and figures carelessly, 
and attempts, somewhat too often and too | 
obviously, a high strain of imaginative elo- | 
quence. On the other hand, his language 


is generally perspicuous and forcible, his | 


ornaments and illustrations are used for the 
sake of the argument, which is never turn- 
ed aside to make room for them ;—and 
though often exceedingly severe, he finds 
fault with nothing that is good. 

The most prominent and unpleasant fault 
in this work, is the frequent huddling to- 
gether of subjects which are as far apart as 
heaven and earth. For instance, in one 
part of his “ Argument,” he goes, with 
scarcely the transition of a paragraph, from 
a magnificent and sublime picture of the 
Last Judgment, to a criticism of modern 
poetry. Thiscertainly arises, in great part, 
from bad taste, but it prob: ably originates 
in a degree from Mr Irving’s declared in- 
tention of endeavouring to extend the uses 
of religion, by connecting with it literature 
and every thing else which men love or 
busy themselves about. 
good one, and it may be that we find fault | 
with some instances of its operation, only 
because we cannot free ourselves from the 


influence of those thoughts or sentiments | 


which separate religion from that which | 
should make one with it, and, as it were, 
exile her from her proper home. But with 
all its faults, it must be acknowledged, that 
this book abounds with specimens of splen- 
did diction, and that every paragraph gives 
proof of strong, bold, and original sagacity. 

Mr lrving believ es that the Bible is not 

“an Orphic song indeed, 

Full of strange words, to a strange music chanted,” 
but really true,—and true in a sense in 
which nothing else is true; that it is among 
books as the Saviour was among men, and 
that we shall actually do a wise thing and 
behave with a provident regard to coming 
events, in striving to learn what this book 
says, and to govern our relations to each 
other, our judgments upon all the matters 
of life, and our conduct in all its concerns, 
by the directions herein contained. He 
seems to think it quite time that the world 
should be delivered from the rooted and 
universal error,—universal in its operation, 


His principle is a | 


ficult application or doubtful expediency in 


tablished fashions of society, or demands the 


He supposes the nature and offices of re- 
that it is 





constantly recurring exigencies, from the 
occupations of business, the relations and 
intercourse of society, in all which it should 


| from seasons of health and activity, when 
the mind is clear to perceive and the frame 
| strong to-execute its commandments, and 
| the homage that is paid, is a free-will offer- 
ing,—to moments marked out for reluct- 
ant and melancholy worship, to casual 
| fragments of time when leisure can be 
| spared, for cold devotion, to hours given by 
way of bribe that the rest of life may go 
free, and to the visitations of suffering and 
disease, when the heart is shuddering with 
fear, and the shadows of coming death darken 
the intellect, and the whole soul is enslaved 
by dread and agony. If, indeed, every mo- 
ment of this fleeting and unreal existence 
create the destiny of abiding, yea, eternal 
realities, and religion, or the want of it, | 
determine whether this destiny shall be of | 
joy or wretchedness ;—surely each instant 
which passes by while we stop upon this 


therefore, to have a chance of hearing, I have re- 
frained from systematic forms of speech, and en- 
deavoured to speak of each subject in terms prop- 
er to it, and to address each feeling in language that 
seemed most likely to move it—in short, to argue 
like a man, not a theologian ; like a Christian, not 
a churchman.” 


In giving his book the strange title it 
bears, Mr Irving was probably influenced 
somewhat by the wish to depart from the 
common path, and thus arrest the attention 
by eccentricity, and somewhat by the rea- 
sons assigned in the preface, from which 
we have already quoted. 


“T have set the example of two new methods of 
handling religious truth—the Oration, and the Ar- 
gument ; the one intended to be after the manner 
of the ancient Oration, the best vehicle for address- 
ng the minds of men which the world hath seen. 
far beyond the sermon, of which the very name 
hath learned to inspire drowsiness and tedium ; the 
other after the manner of the ancient Apologies, 
with this difference, that it is pleaded not before 
any judicial bar, but before the tribunal of-human 
thought and feeling. The former are but speci- 
mens ; the latter, though most imperfect, is intend- 
ed to be complete. The Orations are placed first 
| in the volume, because the Oracles of God, which 
they exalt, are the foundation of the Argument. 
which brings to reason and common fee ling one ot 
the revelations which the y contain. 

“For criticism I have given most plentiful occa- 
sion, and I deprecate it not; for it is the free agi- 
tation of questions that brings the truth to light. 
It has also been my lot to have a good deal of it 
where I could not meet it, and if I get a good deal 
more I shall not grumble ; for a book is the property 
of the public, to do with it what they like. The 
author’s care of it is finished when he hath given 
it birth. ‘The people are responsible for the rest. 
I have besought the guidance of the Almighty and 
his blessing very often, and have nothing to be- 
seech of men, but that they would look to them- 
selves, and have mercy upon their own souls.” 


The subjects of the Orations are, 





threshold of being, should bear witness that 
religion existed in the whole conduct of the 
man, as life in the healthy frame ;—ell full | 
| and perfect in every part. 
Mr Irving seem’ to propose not only the | 
| amendment. of his lay audience, but the 
stirring up of his clerical brethren. He_ 
says, in his preface, | 





“Until the servants and ministers of the living | 
God do pass the limits of pulpit theology and pul- | 
pit exhortation, and take wez apons in their hand, 
gathered out of every region in which the life of 
man or his faculties are interested, they shall never } 
have religion triumph and domineer in a country, | 
as beseemeth her high original, her native majesty, 
and her eternity of treely-bestowed wellbeing.” 


In the dedication of the second part of 
this volume, he says, 


“For it seems to me that upon religion we are 
growing wiser than our fathers, who were content 
/ witha train of human authorities, and that this 
age 2 religious truth to be justified, like 
other truth, by showing its benefits to the mind it- 
self, and to society at larze. * * * For their ear is 
shut, and I hope the ear of all men is for ever shut, 
to the authority of names; and it is vain now to 
quote the opinions of saints or reformers, or coun- 
cils or assemblies, in support of any truth. They 
even hold cheap our venerable theological lan- 
guage, though it can boast of great autiquity, and 
they insist upon its being translated into common 
phrases, that they may understand its meaning. 
And the misery is, they will not listen unless we 
gratify them in this reasonable request, but allow 
us to have our disputations to ourselves while we 








if not in itsacknowledgment,—that the study 


cover them with that venerable disguise. In order, 


First,—The preparation for consulting 


| the oracles of God. 


Second,—The manner of consulting them. 

Third and Fourth,h—The obedience due 
to them. 

The purpose of the Argument is, to show 
plainly the certainty and the reasonable- 
ness of man’s accountability , and its exact 
conformity not only with the whole course 
and character of human pursuits, relations, 
‘and institutions, but also with the absolute 
and universal necessity of created beings ;— 
| and further, to claim for the whole subject 
of God’s reckoning with man its rightful dig- 
nity ; to rescue it from idle, aimless specula- 
tion and the vain phantasies of imagination, 
from the blasphemy of those who scorn it, and 
the unmingled horrors which the thoughts of 
many gather around it, and make it stand 
forth, a certain and solemn circumstance, 
which must occur to every individual, and 
which every one would do well to make 
adequate provision for. 

He discusses the subjects, which fairly 
come before him, with great power and 
boldness ;—telling many plain truths and 
attacking many “influential and favourite 
opinions. We cannot make extracts enough 
to give an adequate idea of his course of 
argument, but will quote some passages, 
which may suffice to show the character of 
his thoughts and expressions. They are 
from the second Oration. 
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“The more ignorant sort of men, who entertain 
religion by a kind of hereditary reverence, as they 
do any other custom, take up the Word of God at 
stated seasons, and afflict their spirits with the task 
of perusing it, and, to judge from a vacant face, 
and an unawakened tone, and a facility of endur- 
ing interruption, it is often as truly inflicted upon 
the soul as ever penance was upon the flesh of a 
miserable monk. Or, upon another occasion, when 
one beholds mirth and jocularity at once go dumb 
for an act of worship, and revive again with fresh 
glee when the act is over, one cannot help believ- 
ing that it hath been task-work with many, if not 
with all. Holding of the same superstition is the 
practice of drawing to the Word in sickness, afflic- 
tion, and approaching dissolution, as if a charm 
against the present evil, or an invocation of the 
future good.” * * * 

“For studying his will, it is of no importance 
save to perform it in the face of all opposition from 
within and from without; therefore, of all seasons, 
sickness, and affliction—when we are disabled from 
action, and in part also from thought—is, it seems 


to me, the season least proper for the perusal of | 


the Word. If it cannot overmaster us when we 
are clothed in all our strength, then it is a poor vic- 
tory to overcome us when disease hath already 
prostrated our better faculties. Then chiefly to 
take concern about the name and the word of God, 
is asymptom of our weakness, not of our devo- 
tion. * FF 

“From this extreme of narrow and enforced at- 
tendance upon the word of God, there are many 
who run into the other extreme of constant con- 
sultation, and cannot pass an evening together 


in conversation or enjoyment of any kind, but call | 


for the Bible and the exposition of its truths by an 
able hand. That it becomes a family night and 
morning to peruse the word—and that it becomes 
men to assemble themselves together to hear it ex- 
pounded—is a truth; while at the same time it is 
no less a truth, that it is a monkish custom, anda 
most ignorant slavery, to undervalue all intellectu- 
al, moral, or refreshing converse, for the purpose of 
hearing some favourite of the priesthood set forth 
his knowledge or his experience, though it be upon 
a holy subject. * * * 

“ Yet though thus we protest against the formali- 
ty and deadness of such a custom, we are not pre- 
pared to condemn it, if it proceed from a pure 
thirst after divine teaching. If in private we have 
a still stronger relish for it than in the company of 
our friends—if in silent study we love its lessons 
no less than from the lips of our favourite pastor— 
then let the custom have free course, and let the 
Word be studied whenever we have opportunity, 
and whenever we can go to it with a common con- 
sent. 

“ Acainst these two methods of communing with 
the word of God, whereof the one springs from the 
religious timidity of the world, the other from the 
religious timidity of Christians; the one a pen- 
ance, the other a weakness: we have little fear of 
carrying your judgments: but you will be alarmed 
when we carry our censure against the common 
spirit, of dealing with it asa duty. Not but that it 
is a duty to peruse the word of God, but that it is 
something infinitely higher. * * * 

“ Duty, in truth, is the very lowest conception of 
of it—privilege is a higher—honour a higher,—hap- 
piness and delight a higher still. But duty may be 
suspended by more pressing duty—privilege may 
be foregone, and honour forgot, and the sense of 
happiness grow dull; but this of listening to His 
voice who plants the sense of duty, bestows privi- 
lege, honour, and happiness, and our every other 
faculty, is before all these, and is equalled by noth- 
ing but the stubbornest necessity. We should hear 
His voice as the sun and stars do im their courses, 
as the restful element of earth doth in its settled 
habitation. His voice is our law, which it is sacri- 
lege, worse than rebellion, worse than parental re- 
beliion, to disobey. He keeps the bands of our 
being together. His voice is the charter of our 
existence, which being disobeyed, we should run 
to annihilation, as our great father would have done, 
had not God in mercy given us a second chance, 


_ by erecting the platform of our being upon the new 
| condition of probation, different from that of all 
| known existences. Was it ever heard that the sun 
stopped in his path, but it was God that command- 
ed? Was it ever heard that the sea forgot her 
instability, and stood apart in walled steadfastness, 
but it was God that commanded? Or that fire for- 
got to consume, but at the voice of God? Even so 
man should seek his Maker’s word, as he loveth his 
wellbeing, or, like the unfallen creatures of God, 
as he loveth his very being—and labour in his obe- 
dience, without knowing or wishing to know aught 
beyond. 
“ Necessity, therefore, I say, strong and eternal 
_ necessity is that, which joins the link between the 
creature and the Creator, and makes man incum- 
_ bent to the voice of God. * * * 
| ‘That which I have sketched of the soul’s neces- 
sities needeth something more than to rake the 
| Scriptures for a few opinions, which, by what 
| authority I know not, they have exalted with the 
_proud name of the doctrines: as if all scripture 
_were not profitable for doctrine. Masterful men, 
| or the masterful current of opinion, hath ploughed 
with the word of God, and the fruit has been to in- 
| veigle the mind into the exclusive admiration of 
some few truths, which being planted in the belief, 
and sacrificed to in all religious expositions and 
_ discourses, have become popular idols, which frown 
heresy and excommunication upon all who dare 
| stand for the unadulterated, uncurtailed testimony. 
| Such shibboleths every age hath been trained to 
mouth ; and it is as much as one’s religious char- 
acter is worth, to think that the doctrinal shibbo- 
leths of the present day may not include the whole 
| contents and capacity of the written Word. But, 
‘truly, there are higher fears than the fear even of 
the religious world; and greater loss than the loss 
'of religious fame. Therefore, craving indulgence 
| of you to hear us to an end, and asking the credit 
of good intention upon what you have already 
heard, we summon your whole unconstrained man 
to the engagement of reading the Word ;—not to 
authenticate a meagre outline of opinions elsewhere 
derived, but to prove and.purify all the sentiments 
which bind the confederations of life; to prove 
and purify all the feelings which instigate the ac- 
tions of life; many to annihilate; many to im- 
plant; all to regulate and reform ;—to bridle the 
tongue till its words come forth in unison with the 
word of God, and to people the whole soul with 
the population of new thoughts, which that Word 





future. 
mighty rivers which fertilize our island, whose 
waters, before escaping to the sea, have found 
their way to the roots of each seyeral flower, and 
plant, and stately tree, and covered the face of the 
land with beauty and with fertility—spreading 
plenty for the enjoyment of man and beast. So 
ought these great doctrines of the grace of God in 
Christ, and the help of God in the Spirit, and fall- 
en man’s need of both—to carry health and vitali- 
ty to the whole soul and surface of christian life. 
| But it hath appeared to us, that, most unlike such 
wide-spreading streams of fertility, they are often, 
as it were, confined within rocky channels of in- 
tolerance and disputation, where they hold noisy 
| brawl with every impediment, draining off the nat- 
ural juices of the soul; and, instead of fruits and 
graces, leaving all behind naked, barren, and un- 
peopled: * * # 

“ The Scriptures are not read for the higher ends 
of teaching the soul practical wisdom, and over- 
coming the practical errors of all her faculties, of 
all her judgments, and of all her ways. Then the 
Word, which is diversified for men of all gifts, 
cometh to be prized chiefly as a treasure of intel- 
lectual truth, elements of religious dogmatism— 
often an armoury of religious warfare. Then our 
spirits become intolerant of all who find in the Bi- 
ble any tenets differing from our own, as if they 
had made an invasion upon the integrity of our 
faith, and were plotting the downfall of religion 
itself. Then an accurate statement of opinion 
from the pulpit, from the lips of childhood, from the 
death-bed of age, becomes all in all; whereas it is 








reveals of God and man—of the present and the | 
These doctrines, truly, should be like the | 


nothing if not conjoined with the utterances of a 
christian spirit, and the evidences of a renewed 
life. * * * ‘To look suspicious upon those who are 
attracted to the sacred page by its gracious pictures 
of the divine goodness, and love it with a simple 
answer of affection to its affectionate sayings, or a 
simple answer of hope to its abundant promises— 
to undervalue those who feed their souls with its 
spiritual psalmody, or direct their life by its weigh- 
ty proverbs, reckoning an authority and grace of 
God to reside in every portion of it—to suspect 
those who live on devotion, on acknowledgments of 
Providence, and imitation of Christ, because they 
cannot couch their simple faith and feeling in tech- 
nical and theological phrase, but sink dumb when 
the high points of faith are handled—all these— 
the baneful effects of holding so much acquaintance 
with formularies of doctrine, and so little with 
the Word itself{—so much acquaintance with the 
religious spirit of the age and country, and so little 
with the spirit of God,— argue a narrow form of re- 
ligion, and an uncharitableness of spirit, from 
which we pray God to deliver all who pertain to 
the household of faith! * * * 

“Why, in modern times, do we not take from 
the Word that sublimity of design and gigantic 
strength of purpose which made all things bend be- 
fore the saints, whose praise is in the Word and 
the church of God? Why have the written se- 
crets of the Eternal become less moving than the 
fictions of fancy, or the periodical works of the 
day ; and their impressiveness died away into the 
imbecility of a tale that hath been often told ? Not 
because man’s spirit hath become more weak. 
Was there ever an age in which it was more pa- 
tient of research, or restless after improvement ? 
Not because the Spirit of God hath become back- 
ward in his help, or the Word divested of its 
truth——but because we treat it not as the all-accom- 
plished wisdom of God—the righteous setting 
works of men along side of it, or masters over it— 
the world altogether apostatizing from it unto folly. 
We come to meditate it, like armed men to consult 
of peace—our whole mind occupied with insurrec- 
tionary interests; we suffer no captivity of its 
truth. Faith, which should brood with expanded 
wings over the whole heavenly legend, imbibing its 
entire spirit—what hath it become ? a name to con- 
jure up theories and hypotheses upon. Duty like- 
wise hath fallen into a few formalities of abstain- 
ing from amusements, and keeping up severities— 
instead of denoting a soul], girt with all its powers 
for its Maker's will. Religion also, a set of opin- 
ions and party distinctions separated from high en- 
dowments, and herding with cheap popular accom- 
plishments—a mere serving-maid of every-day life ; 
instead of being the mistress of all earthly, and the 
preceptress of all heavenly, sentiments—and the 
very queen of all high gifts and graces and perfec- 
tions in every walk of life !” 





Reliques of Ancient English Poetry; con- 
sisting of old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and 
other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together 
with some few of later date. First Amer- 
ican from the fifth London edition. Phil- 
adelphia, 1823. 3 vols. 8vo. 

[Continued from the last number. | 


Ir would, in England, seem almost an act 
of presumption to attempt, at this late pe- 
_riod, to criticise a work so long known and 
‘so well established in its reputation as 
« Percy's Reliques.” This however is the 
first American edition, and many of our 
readers are probably in our own situation— 
now presented, for the first time, with a 
book of which they have heard much. It 
is at length within their reach, and if the 
notice which we have taken of it, induce a 
few to examine it with minds free from pre- 
'judice, we shall think .that we have con- 
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ferred a favour upon the literature of our | 


country. 


It is not a work which will captivate on we forgot to mention Burns. 


Among the modern poets who have 
caught their inspiration from old ballads 
It is well 


a first, or perhaps even a second reading; | known that the spark which kindled his 


but it will win its way. 
beauties to strike at the first sight ; 


It has no dazzling | genius was a song, that has never been 
but its | printed—one of those which for ages have 


unadorned simplicity must sooner or later | been current in Scotland, in the memories 


produce its effect. 


It is beautifully and justly remarked by | ple. 


Addison, that “ An ordinary song or ballad, 


‘and on the lips of its highly poetical peo- 
Burns continued through life to love 
these songs, and his last years and almost 


that is the delight of the common people his last hours were spent in remodelling 
cannot fail to please allsuch readers as are them, and suiting them to the ears of his 
not unqualified for the entertainment by cotemporaries, whose taste had in a great 
their affectation or their ignorance ; and | measure been reformed by his exertions. 
the reason is plain, because the same paint- On directing our attention more partic u- 
ings of nature which recommend it to the | larly to the Scottish ballads in Percy’s Col- 
most ordinary reader, will appear beautiful lection, we lighted upon the original of 


to the most refined.” Spectator, No. LXX. 

It is not only to the lovers of poetry, 
that we think this will be an interesting 
publication. 
ancient. 
is “* A ballad made by one of the adher- 
ents to Simon de Monfort, Earl of Leices-— 
ter, soon after the battle of Lewes, which | 
was fought May 14th, 1264.” The manu-— 


script from which it was copied is supposed | 


to be as ancient as the time of Richard II. 

Another ballad is called “‘The Turnament of | 
Tottenham, or the wooing, winning 
ding of Tibbe, the Reeve ’s daughter there,” 


and is supposed to have been written at. 


least as early as the time of Edward III. 
Judging from the sameness of the versifica- 
tion and general style, we should think it 
nearly coeyal with the former. There is 
almost an unbroken series of ballads from 
these dewn to the time of Elizabeth, and 
we regret that they are not arranged in 
chronological order. There are likewise 
many Scottish ballads of different ages. 
Those, therefore, who delight in philolog- | 
ical studies, and inquiries into the history | 
of languages, will find the work interesting 
for the assistance it will afford them in| 
tracing the progress of our native tongue. 
And here we will make one observation, 
which struck us forcibly even in our first 
hasty glances over the volumes; namely, 
that the more ancient writers, both Eng- 
lish and Scottish, wrote in a language more 
resembling modern English in its idioms, 
than that used by Chaucer and seme of his 
immediate followers. 
subject further in a subsequent number. 
At present we give one extract from the | 
ballad on the battle of Lewes, to show that | 
ihe melody of which our language is sus- 
ceptible was known before the days of Pope 
or Waller. We use, as far as possible, the 
modern orthography. 


“ By God that is aboven us, he did much sin, 
‘That let passen over sea, the Earl of Warynne ; 
He hath robbed England, the moors and the fens, 
The gold and the silv er, and y-boren hence, 

For love of Windsore,” Se. 


“The Turnament of Tottenham” is a 
fine specimen of what the British critics 
call “genuine old English humour ;’—the 
author must have been a fine wag—the 
Washington Irving of his day. Its length 
prevents us from inserting it entire, and no 


Some of the ballads are very | 
The first in the second volume | 


.and wed- | 


We may pursue this | 


.“ Ew-Bughts Marion,” 
in Scotland ; ; and found its * first stanza the 
‘source of some exquisite lines of Burias, 
which have dwelt on our memory from the 


‘which have lost much of their effect upon 
us by a comparison with the quict simplic- 
‘ity of their original. Our readers shall 
judge. 


| “Will ye gae to Ew-Bughts, Marion, 


And wear in the sheip with me ? “ 


The sun shines sweit, my Marion, 
But nae half sae sweit as thee. 

Will ye gae to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave old Scotia’s shore? 

Will ye gae to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across the Atlantic’s roar? 


Oh sweet grow the vine and the olive, 
And the apple on the pine, 

But aw the charms of the Indies, 

Can never equal thine.” 





There is in the same ballad something of | 
that delightful humour, which has so often | 
charmed us in the works of Burns. 


{ 
| “OQ Marion ’s a bonny lass, 

| And the blyth blinks in her ee 

| And fain would I marry Marion, 
| Gin Marion would marry me.” 

| HHRHKKRHHRKRKR HH EE 
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“There’s braw lads in Earnslaw, Marion, 
Quha gape and glower wi’ their ee 

At kirk, when they see my Marion, 

But nane of them lu’es lik me.” 

X* KH HHH HK KKH HK HE 


“Tme yong and stout, my Marion, 
Nane dance like me on the greine ; 
And gin ye forsak me, Marion, 

Ise e’en draw up wi’ Jeane.” 





We have room but for one other extract, 
and we select the following song, for its | 
‘singular wildness of imagery and melody of | 
versification. The very homeliness of some | 
of its conceits renders them more agreeable | 
‘to our taste, than the far-fetched pretti- | 
nesses of Moore. 


** Over the mountains, 
And over the waves, 
Under the fountains, 

And under the graves : 

Under floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey ; 

Over rocks that are steepest, 
Love will find out the way. 


Where there is no place 
For the glowworm to lie ; 
Where there is no space 





extract would do it justice. 





For receipt of a fly ; 


long a popul: ir song | 


first moment of our reading them; but | 


Where the midge dares not venture, 
Lest herself fast she lay ; 

If love come, he will enter, 

And soon find out his way. 


You may esteem him 

A child for his might; 

Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight ; 

But if she, whom love doth honour, 
Be concealed from the day, 

Set a thousand guards upon her 
Love will find out the way. 





Some think to close him 
By having him confined,— 
Some do suppose him, 
Poor thing, to be blind; 
But if ne’er so close ye wall him, 
Do the best that you may, 
lind love, if so you call him, 
Will find out the way. 


You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist ; 

Or you may inveigle 

The Phoenix of the East ; 
The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o’er her prey ; 

But you'll ne’er stop a lover ; 
He will find out his way. 


We are unwilling to extend this notice 
further, and can only say in conclusion, 





| 


| work to be studied,—a book which ought 


| poetical fame ; 





that we consider “ Percy’s Reliques” to be 
an established classic in our language,—a 


|to be in the hands of every candidate for 
and that, without being 
thoroughly imbued with its spirit, no Eng- 
ligh poet can be considered as a master of 
his art. 





The Three Perils of Woman; or Love, 
Leasing, and Ji alousy. A series of Do- 
mestic Scottish Tales. By James Hogg, 
author of “ The Three Perils of Man,” 
vs Queen's Wake,” &c. &c. In two vol- 
ahae. 19 2mo. New York, 1823. 


Mr Hoae, the poet, has become Mr Hogg 


S2> 


| the novelist, and he is quite as good in this 


latter vocation as in the former. He has 


' written much; and when one recollects the 
lear! ly habits and occupations of his life, it is 
pare sige that he has written so much, so 


we We have never thought his poetry 


of the very highest order, though there are 
| passages in all his poems, which indicate a 
‘good deal of various poetical talent. The 
'“ Pilerims of the Sun,” 


j 
| 
{ 
' 
{ 
j 


which we think 
is an original and 
Something of grossness 


his best production, 
peculiar work, 


taints the beauty of Mr Hogg’s concep- 


tions and language in every 
which he has written. 


thing else 
But in this poem, 


perhaps because the subject,—Death and 


‘the Life after it,—purified his mimd, and 
relieved his imagination from its burthen of 
vulgarity, every thought and word is pure, 
' chaste, and innocent, as an infant’s dream. 

These tales are in no way didactic, 
though the author would fain persuade us 
that they were intended to be so. He 
calls them the three ‘“ Perils of Woman,” 
and puts at the beginning and end of them 
a sort of notice of what they should teach, 
by way of guide-board to their moral. The 
first portrays the miseries and dangers of 
“Love.” But unluckily for the moral, all 
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the suffering und distress recorded,—and| him. But before the marriage, Agatha’s 
there is an abundant supply of it,—arises| attachment is discovered; MQ’lon’s love 
from an unnecessary and therefore foolish| returns in full force, and Cherry gives 
endeavour to repress and conceal an early | him up to her cousin, whom he marries 
attachment. The Heroine, or rather Hero-| straightway ; and not long after, Cherry, 
ine No. 1, (for there is another) falls in| who is throughout a most interesting though 
love, and determines to conquer her pas-| perfectly impossible character, dies in a 
sion if she can, and at all events to keep it! rapid decline. M’Ion alone knows and 
to herself; out of this determination comes | understands her illness, and foresees her 
utter wretchedness to all concerned, par-| death, which the following extract de» 
ticularly to Heroine No. 2, who indulges | scribes. 

and confesses her affection without reserve, | 4 Sectiant Goalie: ‘hte eid tlh ile widiiaites 
and would have been made thereby very | that M’Ion entered. He had been ruminating in 
happy but for the wayward conduct of her | the garden, when the servant came hastily and de- 
cousin, No. 1. Of course, if a young lady | livered his mother’s message ; and knowing that 
could learn any thing from this tale, it | she was in attendance in Cherry’s room, he went 
would be to avoid all manner of resistance | Straight thither. The alarm that he testified on 
and disguise, when love befalls her, which | viewing the condition of the sweet slumberer, ap- 


s. tuet what Mr Hi did ; to | peared to them both matter of surprise. To his 
is just what Mr Hogg did not mean to) jady, in particular, it seemed unaccountably mis- 


teach, and just what (according to the prev- | timed; and she could not help smiling at his per- 
alent notions of the world) few ladies have | turbation. He held a downy feather to her lips— 
occasion to learn. her breath moved its fibres, but could not heave it 
The second tale is intended as a warnine from its place. He felt her pulse long and gentle, 
ainst “Leasing” (which is Scotch, f | keeping a steadfast eye on her face, and ever and 
—e" ss seg pre nae H A “rs OF | anon his heart throbbed as it would have mounted 
lying, ina small way) and “Jealousy ;” two | from its place. 


faults, says.the author, to which the fairer, ‘What do you mean, Diarmid” whispered Gat- 
art of creation is exceedingly prone. But | ty, in some alarm; ‘It is nothing but a sleep, and 


. . ° . . are ¢ 0 “ i? 
in this tale, which is yet more a tale of | Be eful Ba fe ee iy 
' a eae ee ete ae es, my love, | know it is asleep; but I pray 
misery than the first, all the “leasing” of you retire, and do it softly, for there is more de- 


the prima donna only gives her a husband | pends upon her awakening out of such a sleep, 
of a rank far above her own, and of a char- | than you are aware of.’ 

acter much better than she deserved; and| ‘If there is any danger whatever, I will wait 
as to her jealousy, unfortunate and unfound- with my cousin and you. Why should I leave 
ed in fact as it was, if she had not a right to | her 


a aie red yh “He then took his mother’s place with great 
be jeaseus, nec ircumstances Can give SuCD caution, desiring her to go with all expedition, and 
aright. We suppose the truth to be, that 


compound some cordial that he named; he also 
the stories were intended to be, as they are, | motioned to Gatty to go with her, but she lingered 
interesting and amusing tales, and the | beside him, curious to see the issue of that slum- 


thought of calling them moral tales, came | ber that so much discomposed her husband. He 
: had his left arm under the pale slumberer’s head, 
afterwayds. 


| 1 ; and with his right hand he held her arm, appar- 
Mr Hogg asserts distinctly, tiat both ently counting, with the utmost anxiety, every 


of his stories are not only founded on fact, movement of her pulse, and having his eye still 
but vary very little from the actual truth; | fixed on her mild, relaxed features. Gatty sat 
the incidents being exactly related, and | ow at a distance, folded her arms, and watched 
ate of ts ues veteined, We should | = silence. Mrs Johnson came into the room on 


; , ; : | tiptoe with the cordial; but M’lon saw neither ; 
almost be sorry to believe this, for more | pj; eager eyes were fixed on one object alone. 


intense or more extraordinary suffering | While in that interesting attitude, one of those 
than that which all the principal charac- | which a, painter would choose, Cherry at once 


ters are made to endure, can hardly be , opened her serene blue eyes, and fixed them with 
inontnad With all the pathos of "euch | ° steady but hesitating gaze on the face of him she 


; tea loved above all the world. She awaked, as it 
stories, Mr Hogg has contrived to mingle | were, mechanically, without so much asa sigh, in 


a great deal of humour. There is more | the same way thata flame or spark, which seems 
laughter-stirring fun in them, especially in | quite extinct, will all at once glimmer up witha 
the latter, than in any other of his works; | "2diance so bright, as to astonish the beholders. 
sometimes his jokes are rather vulgar, and | His face was ail sadness and despair, but hers 
he : 5 instantly beamed with a smile of joy, ‘Am T here 
generally they incline towards coarseness, | already” said she. ‘What a blessed and happy 
but they are always natural and hearty. state this is, and how easily I have attained it!’ 
We will give our readers one extract “ With that she started—looked at her clothes— 
from the first tale; and to make it intelli- at his—at all their faces with a hasty glance, and 
rible, must first tell a little of the story. then added, ‘ Already! No, I should have said, 


“*' am here yet? It is well, though—it is well. Ah! 
Agatha Bell, the daughter of a wealtliy | jow fortunate it is, for if I had gone away without 


farmer on the borders, falls in love with | this interview, I should have been compelled to 
M’lon, a young Highland nobleman; but | return.’ Then stretching out her hand, on one of 
not being so certain as she wishes to be of | the fingers of which there was a ruby ring, that he 
a return to her affection, entirely conceals | had put on that day he pledged her his troth—she 
it. M’lon, who loves her passionately, pointed to it, and said, ‘See, do you know this ¢ 


t 
: 
é | He could not answer her, for his bosom was burst- 
thinks, from her conduct, that she has an | ing with anguish. ‘And these simple robes—do 


aversion to him, and endeavours to con- | you know these ?—Why, you cannot answer me ; 
quer his attachment. After a while he de-| but I know you do. Now, do you remember that 
termines to marry Cherubina, the cousin | that day I returned you your faith and troth, 


‘ | “19, a. | and released you froin your rash pledge of honour, 
of Agatha and almost a child; chiefly out that I said, I should never ask another kiss of you 


of gratitude for the devoted love and unre-}| put one? I crave it now.’ 





exclaimed he; and taking her on his bosom, he 
impressed a long and burning kiss on her lips, as 
they coloured with a momentary hue of the beryl, 
in the soul’s last embrace with the heart. 
‘Now, with that kind kiss, have you loosed my 
bond with mortality—Do you love me still ” 
‘The Almighty knows how I love you, dear, 
dear, and dying sufferer!’ cried he, through an 
agony of sobs and tears. ' 
‘Then my last feeling of mortal life is the sweet- 
est,’ said she ; and laying her head on his bosom, 
she breathed a few low, inarticulate sounds as ot 
prayer,and again sunk asleep to awaken no more. 
‘ What does all this mean? cried Gatty, start- 
ing to her feet, and holding up her hands in amaze- 
ment. ‘Diarmid! Husband! I say, tell me the 
meaning of this.’ 
‘Be composed, my love! Be composed! The 
meaning is but too obvious. There fled the sweet- 
est soul that ever held intercourse with humanity.” 





A Gazetteer of the State of New Hampshire, 
by John Farmer and Jacob B. Moore. 
Concord, 1823. pp. 276. 

Ir was to be expected, that a state which 

had produced one of the best maps that 

was ever published, would not long leave 
it unaccompanied with a Gazetteer. We 
have not had leisure to examine very par- 
ticularly whether the work before us is 
entitled to rank with Carrigain’s map; but 
it certainly possesses uncommon merit. 
The assistance of several professional gen- 
tlemen has rendered the work sufficiently 
scientific, and it contains a few engravings 
well executed, and a map, exhibiting all 
the townships in the state in their proper 
form. The typography is good, and the 
volume is cheap at the price marked, 
$1,25. In the descriptions of the several 
towns and villages, the reader will find not 
only what they are at present, but every 
important historical fact connected with 
them, and frequently an interesting notice 
of the most distinguished persons, who have 
resided there. In this manner a great deal 
of important information is given, and this 
arrangement will be peculiarly gratifying 
to those, whom the work most concerns. 
The sublime and picturesque scenery 
which abounds in many parts of New Hamp- 
shire, has lately attracted much attention ; 
and, at no distant period, a journey to the 

White Mountains will probably become as 

fashionable as it must ever be gratifying to 

all who love to look upon hills, and vales, 
and forests, and waters, clothed with beauty. 

No one will think of journeying that way 

in future without this Gazetteer. We are 

surprised that the authoromitted a descrip- 
tion of one of the most interesting views, 
which the state afiords. We refer to the 
scenery about a pond, called, as we believe, 

Baker’s pond, in Orford, on the road from 

Plymouth through Wentworth and Orford 

to Hanover. If it now remains as we saw 

it in 1821, there are few spots more ro- 
mantic and beautiful. 





Belzoni in Egypt; Fruits of Enterprise 
exemplified in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. 18mo. Boston, 1824, 
pp. 248. 


Tus is one of the most interesting works, 








served confidence she manifests towards; ‘This is more than human heart can support,’ | 





which has been presented to our children ; 
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and the information which it contains, is 
riven in a manner calculated to produce a 
rood moral effect. A dialogue between 
a mother and her children, gives an ac- 
count of Belzoni’s labors and conquests, 
a description of the countries which he 
traversed, the discoveries which he made, 
the character and customs of the inhab- 
itants, with such historical and other facts, 
as illustrate the several subjects. Through 
the whole work the motto—* Labor omnia 


vincit”—is kept in view, and the power of 


industry is very happily illustrated and en- | 


forced. Those who may purchase this 
book for their children, will not only grat- 
ify them, and give them a kind of knowl- 
edge which is not otherwise easily obtain- 
ed, but furnish them with strong incite- 
ments to industry and perseverance. The 


terms made use of in the various descrip- | 


lions are so well explained, that children 
who can read easily, must be old enough to 
understand them; and there are few per- | 
sons of any age, to whom it would not be 
instructive. The engravings are well ex- 
ecuted and add much to its value. 
Although we have made these liberal 
concessions with regard to the moral char- 
acter of the work, it must not pass unno- 


ticed that the morality which character- | 


izes it, is not altogether that which should 
be taught in a book intended for instruc- 
tion. It docs not sufficiently recognise 
religion as the essential principle. We 
know not what a christian can have to do 
with morals separate from religion, and if a 
book directly inculcates the one, it should 
also inculcate the other. Do we derive 
our motives fora moral life, from the world, 
or from heaven? If from heaven, why not 
acknowledge it, and teach our children to 
derive theirs continually from the same 
source? It is hardly sufficient to show 
them that industry and discretion will 
secure the good things of this life, and per- 
form womilers. and carn a recompense and 
honour which will make the heart glad. 
All this may be exceedingly good, but it 
also may be infidel rant, unless every ac- 
tion is estimated and judged by a reference 
to religious truth. 
remarks to a great proportion of the moral 
works designed for young 
parents who are disposed to give their chil- 
dren principles of action, that will bear 
every test to which the exigencies and 
various relations of life expose them, will 
hardiy wish them to make any 
sacrilice, solely from such motives as are 
presented in these works. 








authenticaled Facts, exemplifying the extra- 
ordinary Sagac ity of various Spee tes of the 
Animal C reation. 
field. Boston, 1616. 12mo. pp. 335. 
THere are few species of narrative, which 
are more pleasing to a great part of man- 
kind, 
facts concerning animals. 
listen to any story of the s 
orahorse? Nor is this 


sagacity of a dog 


interest limited to | 


domestic animals. 
another say that he had seen two bears 


eree of curiosity. If we well understood | 
why these anecdotes are so pleasing to us, 
we might be able to make them subservient 
to some very important purpose ; and even 





' need not serve as a mere matter of amuse- 
| ment. 

| Mrs Wakefield seems to have been well 
| aware of this fact, and has contrived very 
| skilfully to promote several moral purposes 
by connecting them with this subject. 
most natural of these is humanity to ani- 


could be devised. 


7 > ‘er | » ¢ » ! 
| without such metaphysical knowledge, they | 4,4 history of navigation. 


fighting in the woods, and asked which of | 
them beat, expressed only an ordinary de- | 





The man who heard | Letters to a Child on the subject of Mari- 


time Discovery. By Emily Taylor. New 
York, 1821. 12mo. pp. 322. 


Wuen children have acquired a_ good 
_ knowledge of the elements of geography, it 


is an interesting and profitable exercise to 
learn something of the history of geogra- 


The | 


Another general prin- | 


ciple, which she contrives to inculcate in| 


connexion with her anecdotes, is the iden- 
tity of happiness with usefulness. This is 
done with much ingenuity, and yet great 
simplicity. The whole work consists of a 
correspondence between two young ladies. 
Caroline was, by misfortune, re ‘duced to the 


| 
| mals; and perhaps no more effectu: al method 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


scure town in Wales. 
home in a most worthy family; but every 
thing presented a painful contrast to her 
former mode of life. She was not long de- 


about for something to do; and her aunt 
supplied her with such work, as she could 
be readily taught to perform. 
tions of the family, and learned, 
good. 

Her attention was naturally excited by 
the modes of life and the usefulness of do- 


mestic animals. This was all new; and, 
like the rest of mankind, 





We might extend these | 
_most of the subject ; 
her share of well authenticated anecdotes. | 


persons; and | 


| 
} 


_very amiable and judicious 


effort or | 
/company than Mrs Wakefield. 


Much 


necessity of retiring from London to an ob- | 
Here she found a} « 


phy; and this is necessarily connected with 
The most im- 
portant facts relating to these subjects 
are given in the work before us ina very 
perspicuous and pleasing style; and they 
are accompanied with biographical remarks 
respecting the principal discoveries and 
those most concerned with them. The 
writer thus expresses, in her preface, the 
design of the work: 

“It was chiefly my wish to call the attention of 
a child to the steps by which our knowledge of 
geography has been attained. This opens a source 
of practical instruction, as well as of interest; and, 
in the hands of a wise and judicious instructer, I 
cannot help hoping that my little volume may be 
mace the first step to a course of much more valu- 
able reading. Since it has pleased Heaven to fix 
our lot ata time when a great and general inter- 
course between brethren of all parts of the earth is 
“AITY ing on, it is surely right, early to incite ina 


| child’s mind a fee ling of interest and fellowship in 
| the concerns of that large community into which 


itis born; and is not this of at least as much im- 


| portance as the attempt to carry its thoughts back 


prived of her amusements, without looking | 


| 


She cradu- | 
et... | improvement. 
ally became interested in the useful avoca- | 

like her | 


associates to seek for happiness in doing | 


| gious views 
she soon learned | 
: : | 
to desire a knowledge of every remarkable | 
fact concerning them. 


| 


pains was. 


taken to gratify this curiosity; and these | 


anecdotes became a principal topic in her 
letters to Emily, her former associate. 


She | 


also keeps in view her progress in a useful | 


life; and the two 
that they 
her letters. 


subjects are so combined, 


Emily in return makes the 
and contrives to supply 


mutually add to the interest of. 


From this sketch of the plan of this little | 


work, every reader must be prepared ‘to 
approve it. 


can scarcely place our children in bett« 

We do wee 
much relish her fondness for 
instinet with reason, and leaving the reader 


to infer that men are but a more sagacious 
Instinct! Displayed in a Collection of weil | : 


we must 


By Priscilla Wake- | 


than the relation of extraordinary 
Who will not! 


sort of brutes. But she finds what are 
thought very high authorities for this, and 
leave her and them to correct 
their error, when an improved state of the 
human character shall render it more man- 
ifest. It is remarkable that this book is 
not more trequently found in the hands of 
children. ‘There are few equally interest- 
ing or more pure in their moral character; 

and it contains a great variety of facis im- 
portant in Natural History. 


comparing | 


Its whole moral characteris , 
{ 
Indeed, we 


to the darkness of past ages, and to interest it in 
the lives and actions of the boasted heroes of an- 
tiquity? Ir tracing the progress of ge ography, we 
really perceive that we are trave lling in a road-oi 
The. more we know of the king- 
doms of the earth, the more our desires for the 
real good of our fellow-creatures expand, and the 
more we feel that it was the intention of Divine 
Providence that they should thus be enlarged.” 

t is sufficient praise to say that the author 
has presented these truly amiable and reli- 
throurh the work. The fame 
of the great personages, whose actions she 
describes, did not prevent her carefully dis- 
tinguishing their vices from their virtues; 
and if a child is disposed to traverse the 
globe, and learn such facts as are here 
recorded; a safer pilot or a more pleasant 
and judicious companion cannot be chosen. 


4 


Tancred, or the rightful Heir of Rochdale 





Castle. 4 Drama, in three acts, &c. By 
Gardner R. Lillibridge. Providence, 
1$24. 18mo. pp. 68. 


Tue word Drama, is thus defined by Mr 
Walker: ‘*a poem accommodated to ac- 
tion; a poem in which the action is not 
related but represented ; a play ; acomedy ; 
a tragedy.” Now it is clear, that Mr 
Walker was entirely ignorant of the true 
meaning of the word, or that Mr Gardner 

R. Lillibridge has grossly erred in denomi- 
nating his maiden production. Far be it from 
us to impute so heinous, a charge to this 
dramatic gentleman; on the contrary, we 
must Jet the Orthotpist “ bear the brunt of 
this offence ;” though at the same time we 
will render him the justice to say, that not 
he alone, but all the lexicographers of the 


English language might in vain have puz- 


| zled their breine to invent a suitable gen- 


eric title for this ** singularly wild and orig- 


| inal” absurdity. 
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it has been our peculiar good fortune 
to peruse most of the specimens of dra- 
matic genius, which have issued from the 
American press, from the “ Capture of 
Burgoyne,” down to the “ Hero of Chip- 

wa;” and we think we may fearlessly 
assert that not one of them can in any de- 
gree compare with “ Tancred, or the Right- 
ful Heir to Rochdale Castle.” We sin- 
cerely congratulate Mr Lillibridge upon 
having produced so efficient an answer to 
the sneers of the Edinburgh, and the asper- 
sions of the Quarterly Reviews. The 
question will no longer be asked, “ Who 


reads an American tragedy :” but rather, | 


“Who has not read Tancred, a drama?” 
It were invidious, perhaps, to compare, Mr 
Lillibridge with any of our puny American 
authors, for he may boldly challenge com- 
petition with the master spirits of the Eng- 
lish drama. Like Byron, disregarding the 
stale and hackneyed use of mere flesh and 
blood dramatis personz, he daringly enters 
ihe world of spirits and shows himself hand 
and glove with ghosts and ghostesses of the 
most extraordinary character. It is not 
often in these degenerate days, that we are 
favoured with such good substantial appari- 
tions; and they are not only numerous, but 
assorted with great regard to eilect, inso- 


La] 
much that their absence would be a serious 


loss to this highly fanciful and imaginative | 


production. In imitation of the tragedies 
of Maturin (we trust that Mr Lillibridge 
will not mistake this for the “*merest insin- 
uation of the charge of plagiarism,’’—we 
have “no such stuffin our thoughts’), his 
drama is rife with barons, baronesses, and 
banditti, so disposed and grouped together 
as to produce a result rarely equalled and 
never surpassed. Like Shiel—but it is 
not by comparison that we expect to con- 
vey any adequate idea of the ali unuttera- 
ble inerits of this incomparable drama, and 
therefore without farther preface will intro- 
duce it to our readers, by endeavouring to 
give a faint sketch of its story, &c.; but 
at the same time, we wish it to be clearly 
understood that we do not vouch for the 
correctness of the detail; not feeling ex- 
actly certain of having succeeded in our 
attempt to unravel the complicated myste- 
ries of its plot. 

Mr Lillibridge plunges into the middle 
of things at once, but relates what has gone 
before by means of one Fitz Adams (we 
hope the Dramatist did not mean to in- 
fluence the Presidential election) in an- 
swer to a question irom his daughter, Miss 
Rachel Adams, who comes on the stage 
weeping, and with her * heart bleeding for 
the safety of herdear Tancred ;% this gentle- 
man proves to be her “ lovyer true,” the 
Hero of the Drama, and moreover, the son of 
the /afe Baron Rochdale, who is one of the 
principal characters. The father of Miss 
Rachel says to her, with regard to the sub- 
ject of a letter received that day by mail 
from Tancred, that fear of disturbing the 
tender feelings of Mrs Adams has kept 
hin silent upon this subject, * but if it be 
your wish,” [addressing Miss Rachel] “I 
may venture to touch upon it; but first of 


all I’ve a tale to tell which will make thy 
young blood run chill through their veins.” 
But as we despair of telling this tale half 
as well as Mr Adams, and trust that our 
readers have already taken an intense 
interest in it, we transcribe it. 


“ You must know, that about four years before 
you made your appearance on this busy stage of 
action, my mind led me to take a stroll on the 
skirts of the Rochdale Forest. I had left off the 
work of the day at an earlier period than usual.*** 
By giving my silver call a blow, old Ponto, rugged 
with age, left his kennel and ran on before me, 
wagging his tail, for [ never went abroad without 
his company.***The long, dismal, rumbling roar of 
the falls between the T'errible and Bloody Peaks, 
_ burst upon my listening ear.***Still onward we 
went, until the intermingled yells of some unknown 
animals set on end every hair in my head. I stop- 
ped. I imagined that to proceed would be enter- 
ing upon the brink of death. It was impossible to 
return the dog arrested me. I resolved, at 
all events, to find the cause of this mysterious con- 
duct. He led me into the thickest of Rochdale 
Forest.—All was darkness.—My dog appeared to 
stop.—The groan of an infant caught my ear.—— 
{ found it! alas, with but little life remaining, 
bound fast to a tree. With but one stroke of my 
sword I liberated the heipless little victim. 

“ Rachel. {Screams.] Oh, Heavens !—You kill’d 
the child, how could 

“ Fitz Adams. No, no, I cut every particle of 
chord and rope in twain. Kill the child, indeed! 
Where can you borrow such base imaginations 
from. But to proceed I again sought the foot- 
path with the child in my arms. Having found it, 
I hurried onward, when again the horrid yell of 
wild animals rung in my ears. I drew my sword, 
by which time two monstrous wolves rushed upon 
us.” 


This child is saved by Fitz Adams in 
spite of the two wolves, but at the expense 
of the dog Ponto, and of a good part of the 
calf of Fitz Adam’s left leg. He proves to 
be Tancred, who is at once a lover, an heir, 
a moss trooper, and first captain of banditti; 
while following this latter vocation he falls 
in with and robs one Baron Murcia and his 
|“ comical, cowardly, and honest fellow” of 
i : ~. ° 
| a squire Stephen (we are not favoured with 

















pus patronymic), and this circumstance is in 


some way or other, we don’t exactly un- 


; 


| 


| derstand how, the cause of the Baron’s 


receiving an invitation to sup with one 
Marguritta, a most bloodthirsty virago and 
withal “ the famous Baroness of the North,” 
who thus acquaints us with her own char- 
acter. 

“But recollect, my faithful friend, that our 
hafids have already been imbrued in the blood of 
Rochdalegand Rothsay. The first, I confess most 
frankly, was the effect of youthful fire and discreet 
love. ‘Forced on me by the commands of a de- 
termined parent. the Baron Rochdale was at first 
but an object of my indifference ; an object which 
the presence of the Baron Rothsay soon converted 
into a bitter hatred; though not the fountain head 
of homicide, still we acted as the leading springs.” 

After supper, by way of dessert, Tancred 
is brought in to receive his deserts, and to 
answer to the charge of having committed 
an assault upon the person of Baron Mur- 
cia, with intent to rob; and one Lawrence 
enacts the part of justice, and having ar- 
raigned the criminal, expatiates pretty 
largely upon the crime of highway rob- 
bery ; to which our hero, who pleads his own 
case, answers in a most pithy and pertinent 





speech. 


4 


“Since none will speak, hear me! Mercy 1 
expect not, for it seems a stranger to this prowd 
castle. That man, [pointing to Lawrence,] that 
blood-thirsty man, who seems so anxious for my 
life; nay, frown not, mighty sir—your frowns and 
threats I hold in the same contempt I do yourself! 
Thy rancorous persecution now forces me to speak, 
what honor and what manhood would otherwise 
make me blush to say,—for well thou knowest it, 
twas I, the sacrifice that saved thy life, which else 
would have fallen beneath an arm as high o’er thee 
as the great canopy of heaven is o’er the judgment 
seat.—Then frown and threaten not; but if thou 
wilt take that life which unhappily was the saviour 
of thine own, mark me, be not so unguarded as to 
suppose it shall be taken with impunity ; by heaven, 
no; for those brave followers who made thee 
flinch at every look, shall revenge my fall, though 
at the certain fate of meeting with their own. Yes, 
thou implement of cruel treachery, thou violator of 
innocent hospitality, there's some prophetic power 
informs my soul, ere long, this proud castle shall be 
thy body’s monument, and thy departing spirit, in 
descending to the flames below, shall, with its un- 
natural howlings, scare the ill-omen’d bird of 
night.’—— 

“Who would have thought he possessed 
such a pugnacious spirit,—though he does 
tell us, to “ North Britain | expect 1 owe my 
birth.” Mrs Marguritta, however, could 
not away with it, and immediately issues the 
following commands. 

“Silence, slave! by Heaven, the audacious vil- 
lain dares to level his rebellious answers at our 
sacred persons.—I'll hear no more! Send him to 
instant execution! Hang up his carcase on the 
highest tree, that it may dangle conspicuous to the 
passing carrion.” 

We foresee much controversy between 
future commentators, touching these last 
words. If we may confess it without shame, 
they a little puzzle us. Probably Mr G. 
R. Lillibridge has some authority for sup- 
posing that in that far north country of 
which Mrs Marguritta is the famous baron- 
ess, Carrion is so obliging as to walk about 
in search of a crow or buzzard hungry 
enough to eat it. Her foul intents towards 
our hero are most happily delayed by the 
appearance of a new character, 2 e. the 
principal ghost, alias “the late Baron Roch- 
dale,” who, in a speech to Tancred quite 
convincing, declares that he, the ghost, 
feels firmly convinced in spite of a very 
strong family likeness between him, the said 
Tancred and the deponent, that the said 
Tancred is none other than the son of him 
the said Ghost of the late baron of Roch- 
dale, and therefore that he the said Tancred 
is the RIGHTFUL HEIR OF ROCHDALE CASTLE; 
and ‘the thus makes this interesting dis- 
covery. “Act III. Scene IV. He” [Tan- 
cred] “kneels. »before the altar. Soft 
musick, together with invisible female 
voices,” [it would have heightened the 
solemnity of the scene to have given us a 
sight of these voices, the more especially 
as they prove to be in fact ghostesses of 
voices.} The Ghost of the late Baron 
Rochdale rises and bows thrice before 
Tancred”—but Tancred is such a brute 
that he does not return it; after a short 
speech from Tancred, his Ghostship thus 
addresses his undutiful son who had call- 
ed him “a frightful spectre,” to which, 
however, the Baron properly retorts by 
twitting him with the family likeness we 





spoke of. Ghost, loquitur. 
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“Tancred, my son. [T'ancred starts.| Fear 
not. Iwas thy father! In me behold the poor 
remains of Baron Rochdale! thou art my son. 
Thy great resemblance to me, thy hapless par- 
ent, need not make you doubt the truth of this. 
Thou art the only heir to all my great estates and 
all this lordly Castle, for Oh! my son! thy mother 
was the cruel murderer of thy sire! the death of 
me and of the Baron Rothsay! she would e’en 
have been the death of thee, but for the benign 
interposition of that Almighty Providence to 
whom nothing can or ever is impossible. But 
spare thy mother, Tancred, and let thy vengeance 
fall alone on him, the damned spurrer of all her 
cruel deeds !—On Lawrence. Ay! you may 
well start with horror, for had you not thus effected 
your escape, you ne’er had seen to-morrow’s dawn. 
He would have murdered thee, my son, as he be- 
fore did murder thy poor father, &c. &c. 


Hide your diminished heads, ye Hamlets, 
and Banquos, and various other Castle 
Spectres, for never did ghost so harrow up 
the soul as this of the late Baron. We 
know not nor envy him, who could 
listen to this thrilling tale unmoved. We 
did suppose that no  sepulchre could 
render up a more appalling spectre than 
the imagination of Shakspeare, &c. had 
already summoned; we did hope 





more alarm the peacefulness of our solitary 
hours or disturb the “ few rebellious” “ par- 
ticular hairs,” which adorn our head; but 
to a transcendent genius like Mr G. R. 
Lillibridge, nothing—to use his own lan- 
guage—* can or ever is impossible.” 

After this terrific ghost has departed, the 
invisible voices, or “ four female spectres” 
make their appearance, but having left 
their voices behind them, they only point 
at a door; it takes four to make Tancred 
perfectly sensible which door he was to 
go out at, he was so much astounded by 
the late Baron. We have room but for one 
more quotation, and that shall be Tancred’s 


we trust we have said and shown enough to 
induce our readers to delight themselves 
with the perusal of this interesting drama. 


“The mention of Lawrence’s treachery, but 


: r iscovery of the Cavern, which is a | 
ibove all the disc ’ | ths tove 


secret to every human being but ourselves. It was 


my father’s spirit that I have seen; I am resolved | 





that | ° . ‘ 
“es . were, present with Pericles and Socrates 
spirits had done their worst, and could no | | ; 





at all events to follow the admonitions of my mur- | 
dered sire, and others that have privilege here.— | 


I will once more return to the castle.” 





Das Volksleben zu Athen, im Zeitalter des 
Perikles, nach Griechischen Schriften.— 
Manners of the Athenians, drawn from 
Grecian works. By Je H. von Wessen- 
burg. Part 1st, Zurich, 1821. Part 2d, 
1823. 12mo. pp. 132. 

WE hope this work will be translated and 

republished here ; it would be not only use- 

ful to those who are studying the history 
and institutions of ancient Greece, but in- 
teresting to those who are acquainted with 
them. There is another reason why we 
should give our readers a somewhat minute 
analysis of its contents. At the present 
moment, when the Greeks seem to be rous- 
ing themselves from their long slumber, 
and other nations are looking at their fine 
country with the hope that it may be re- 





| 














stored to something of its ancient freedom, 
even though the splendors of its arts and 
arms should remain only in their imperish- 
able records,—we turn with renewed inter- 
est to the subject of Greece, whether an- 
cient or modern; and a book bearing the 
above title commends itself to our notice, 
though the production of an unknown au- 
thor. 

In this instance, our interest has been 
sustained through two small volumes, writ- 
ten with a good deal of taste and discrim- 
ination, although there is no display of ex- 
traordinary genius. The author seems to 
have a truly Grecian spirit; and, what is 
better, that fine moral taste, which, where 
it is truly possessed, will always be per- 
ceived; whatever may be the subject of 
discussion, and whether truth or fiction 
employ the pen. 

This little work is in the form of dia- 
logues; in which subjects are discussed 
which we might suppose would occupy and 


‘interest the Athenians in their best days. 


They are designed to give us a lively 
picture of the times and render us, as it 


and Alcibiades. ‘“ How could I hope,” 
says the author in his preface, “ to render 


scenes from a remote antiquity at once | 


pleasing and instructive to my contempo- 
raries, had I not sought to invoke the living 
spirit of that time and that people, to move 
before them distinctly, holding up, as it 
were, a mirror to each spectator; thus en- 
abling him to judge for himself ¢” The sub- 
jects of these dialogues are: ‘The dema- 
gogues ; ostracism; the character of Per- 
icles, and his wisdom as a ruler; the 
manner in which affairs of state were view- 
ed by the common people; on the wise 
guidance of the people; Aristophanes’ 


determination as touching the ghost; but) satire of the Sophists; the intuence of the 


fine arts; the Grecian tragedy in its influ- 
ence on the character of the nation; the 
difference between the wisdom of Socrates 
and that of the Sophists; the funeral cel- 
ebration of the Athenians fallen in battle; 
of the marvellous among the 
Athenians; the death of Pericles; the 
habits of the females; the credulity of an 
Athenian mechanic; the policy of Cleon, 
the demagogue; the reverence paid to the 
gods; and the condemnation of Socrates.” 
These are well chosen subjects, it will be 
acknowledged; and we think they are, in 
gencral, well treated. * 
Pericles is the author’s hero, of course, 
and he places his dignity and moral worth 
in the strongest contrast with the sophis- 


try, artifice, and flattery of the demagogues, | 


who were deceiving the people for their 
own aggrandizement. In the second dia- 
lorue—on the Ostracism—between Socra- 
tes and Crito, the following passage 
occurs : 


“ Crito. You are not ignorant, Socrates, with 
what triumphant splendour Pericles has terminated 
the war; how wisely he has freed Athens of vast 
numbers of dangerous idlers by the foundation of 
colonies. 
the booty taken from the enemy, by converting it 
into splendid temples in honour of the gods; in 
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trance of the Acropolis, to be built; in transform- 
ing the Pirgweus, which was before crowded with 
ships of war, into a depot for the merchandise of the 
Greeks, and in raising Athens to be the favourite 
seat of the Muses. Yet how do our frivolous Athe- 
nians reward these services? With ingratitude and 
scorn. While all neighbouring states admire him, 
calling his work—for such is our Athens—the jewel 
of Greece, and cannot express their astonishment 
that this city,—so limited in its extent, and built on 
ameagre and stony soil,—should throw monarchies 
into the shade ;—here, in al! our public places, our 
shops and streets, he is calumniated ; and all ears 
are open to the senseless babble of those who are 
envious of him; and who by their calumnies, by 
their deceitful tattle, and by a hundred other de- 
grading arts, practised only by demagogues, are 
creeping into favour with the people. 

“ Yesterday the contemptible fools had the bold- 
ness to think of accusing him openly of tyranny, 
and of proposing ‘that he should be condemned to 
be banished from the city.” 


The third dialogue is between Pericles, 
Aspasia, and Alcibiades. It begins thus: 


“ Aspasia. See with what serene glory the 
evening sun is sinking into the transparent wave ! 
Thus closes the earthly career of the wise. Thus 
did Anaxagoras pass away. ‘Thou, Alcibiades, 
wast present. 

“ “leiliades. Never shall it be forzotten! He 
Was sitting in this pillared hall; the moon shone 
upon his silver hair; he gazed serencly on the 
starry heavens; then he spoke, with reverence and 


| awe, of the Creating Spirit who directs the course 


| of countless worlds im the region? of immeasurable 





| when I was trembling on the borders of a frightful 
precipice ; when an unholy ambition would have 





space. While he was speaking, I saw him fall 
gently asleep—alas! never again to awake. 

“ Pericles. His death was beautiful as his life. 
Behold there his marble statue, wrought by the 
hand of Phidias. Thus intellectual, noble, and 
benevolent were his features; thus did they remain, 
unchanged, even when the genius of death had 
already guided his better soul to Elysium. Often, 
when | regard the statue in the light of the starry 
heavens, itseems to meas if it were alive; the 
lips appear to open; and, to my fancy, the words 
of imperishable wisdom flow from them. 

“ Alciliades. How sacred is this statue in my 
eyes. Once, O Pericles, didst thou lead me to it, 


drawn me into its whirling vortex. Here did J 
swear to Pallas, the goddess of the Athenians, that, 
faithful to the instructions of Anaxagoras, | would 
subdue my ambition, whenever its indulgence 
would interfere with the welfare of my country. 

“ Pericles. And hitherto, my dear son, thou 
hast kept thy oath, as a noble Athenian should do. 

“ Alcibiades. Wf I have done so, if I now love 
my country more than fame, to whom do I owe 
it, but to thee, Pericles, to thee, Aspasia, and to our 
Socrates? I earmestly strive to attain thine excel- 
lence, O Pericles; but there is one of thy virtues, 
in view of which I must ever despair. 

“ Aspasia. And which is that? 

“ Alcitiades. ‘The unshaken coolness of his de- 
portment in the tumult of popular commotion; this 
compels my admiration, but is beyond my imita- 
tion. 

“ Pericles. Why so? The blood already flows 
moye slowly in your veins, and a jucicious zeal for 
the welfare of the Republic has taken place of that 
youthful impetuosity, with which, like another 
Theseus, you used to attack every thing which 
seemed to you unjust or inexpedient. Age and 
experience will complete the work. 

“ Alcibiades. Allow me, however, to confess 


that, when the populace, excited by their flatter- 
ers, speak contemptuously of thy wisdom; when 


What a beautiful use has he made of | 


causing the Odeum and Propyleum, at the en- | 


the Demagogues shamefully misinterpret thy good 
deeds, and draw, with deceptive sophistry, trom 
thy very services, grounds of accusation against 
thee; when the hypocritical orators,—their own 
pockets well filled,—bring as witnesses agaist 
thee the liberty and prosperity of the state, for 
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which they have done nothing themselves; then 
my whole soul is kindled within me ; my eyes flash 
fire, and I am irresistibly impelled to scourge the 
impostors; but one glance at thee slackens the 
strained cord of my bow. What sefenity, what 
coolness, what indifference! Ah! ~ exceeds my 
conception. 

“ Pericles. You seem to forget that I am a dis- 
ciple of Anaxagoras. From my earliest youth I 
was destined to hold public offices. Anaxagoras 
knew this, and often pointed out to me the image 
of the most perfect government in the wonderful 
processes of nature and the harmonious course of 
the stars. Observe how various, how unlike, are 
the powers of nature; they encounter each 
other, at times, peacefully ; at other times, as ene- 
mies; the one restrains or encourages the other; 
at times a violent struggle takes place between 
them; but this always results in peace and tran- 
quillity, in more luxuriant growth, in more abund- 
ant fertility. The mysterious first cause, which 
gave the direction to each separate power, still 
works in secret, unseen and unheard.’ 


The discourse ends with the remark of 
Aspasia, that *“ Pericles is governed by the 
wish to raise Athens to the rank of the first 
city in Greece; this has brought all his 
thoughts and feelings into harmony; it 
gives him a steady purpose and persevering 
courage; it has kept his soul so free from 
covetousness or corruption, that he has not 
increased, by asingle drachma, his paternal 
estate. Oh that it might become the ruling 
passion of all Athenians !” 

This is followed by an amusing dialogue 
between Socrates and his shoemaker, in 
which the latter complains of the increased 
price of leather, the impositions of the tan- 
ners and the heavier amount of taxes; all 
which evils he ascribes to Pericles, * who,” 
he says, “wants to make himself kine.” 
Socrates, however, makes him acknowledge 
that he lives as well as ever; that he makes 
the purchasers of his shoes pay his taxes 
as well as the additional cost of his leather; 
that he can prove nothing against Pericles, 
having taken his opinion from common re- 
port; and that, as it regards his personal 
observation of him, he has nothine to ob- 
ject to, but the ugliness of his half-boots ; 
upon which Socrates relates the following 


anecdote: ‘“ Zeuxis had just finished a| 


splendid picture. Among the persons who 
came to see it was a shoemaker who found 
fault with the shoes of the principal figure, 
which was a king. The painter took the 
shocmaker’s remark in good part, thanked 
him for it, and improved the shoes. <A few 


days after, the shoemaker came again, and, | 


vain at the success of his critique, began to 


find fault with the arms and the head of the | 


hero of the piece. These criticisms Zeuxis 
rejected with a smile, saying—I advise 
thee, my friend, to coniine thyself in future 
to thy last.” One of the most amusing dia- 
lorues, illustrative of the credulity of the 
Athenians and their love of the marvellous, 
reminds an American of feelings and prac- 
tices nearer home, although there is fortu- 
nately a practical good sense among us, 
which, without preventing the circulation 


of ill founded reports for all purposes of 


amusement, andsometimes not of the most 
innocent kind, yet almost always interferes 
to prevent the belief of them being in any 
degree injurious to one’s self. The inter- 


locutors are Philistus, an advocate; Damo- 
cles, a master tailor; Lisiman, a dedler in 
horses; Eucrates, Archon of Athens; and | 
Zeusippus, a merchant. 


“ Philistus. [Sitting at the corner of a street. | 
Whither so fast, Damocles ? 

“ Damocles. To the Golden Ram, the place of 
meeting of our fraternity. 

“ Philistus. But the sun is yet high in the heay- 
ens; how is it that you leave your workshop so 
early? 


sir, and there are seven days in the week. Great 





news has just arrived from Persia, and we tailors 
are going to meet and hold a consultation on the 
subject. 


“ Philistus. News from Persia? Artaxerxes 


you orders for mourning dresses. 





selves, as good republicans, to the protecting gov- 
ernment of the Athenians. By Hercules, it is the 
wisest thing they could do! 


what witch or sorceress did you receive such aston- 
ishing tidings ? 

“ Damocles. From neither witch nor sorceress. 
Our Master of the Guild, Storax, gave me the ac- 
count just as he had it from his grocer, Melas, who 
was told so by his barber, who had it from the 
steward of Eucrates, the Archon. 

“ Philistus. In truth, most authentic vouchers! 
But from whom, I pray, did the steward of Eucra- 
tes receive the intelligence ? 

“ Damocles. That, surely, needs no explana- 
tion. From whom should he but his master ? 

“ Philistus. See, there comes Zeusippus, a 
trader with Persia in rich goods. He will give us, 
perhaps, some more direct account. Good even- 
ing, Zeusippus! Any thing new from Ecbatana? 

“ Zeusippus. It is but half an hour since I ar- 
rived from thence. I made the journey with great 
speed, for I was in haste, 

“ Damocles. {Aside.} No doubtof that! [7'o 
Zeusippus.| Doubtless as the messenger of mighty 
tidings ? 

“ Zeusippus. I bring no other, than that the 
great king, out of special regard to the Athenians. 
has taken off the duty on oil and honey imported 
from Attica. 

“ Damocles. {Aside to Philistus.| See now he 
keeps back the truth; he speaks figuratively, Phi- 
_listus. Is Xerxes then yet alive, and no revolution 
| broken out ? 
| “ Zeusippus. Are you dreaming? Who has 





strung together such improbabilities ? On the very 


day of my departure I saw Xerxes reviewing his | 


troops; and itis as quiet throughout Persia as in 
a burying-place. 


or is himself deceived. I dare say the troops have 
rebelled, and murdered Artaxerxes, and the people 
have made it appear to be only a review of troops. 
(T'o Zeusippus.| Yes, I dare say, Persia appears 


this revolution have bitten the dust, and many 
more are almost dead with terror. 

“ Zeusippus. Youare mad! I tell you again, 
as certainly as Zeusippus stands before you, nothing 


or tiger hunt, in which the nobles engage aimost 
daily. 

“ Damocles. [Aside to Philistus.| With what 
| a brazen face does he play the ignoramus !—or is 
hea Persian spy? [7'o Zeusippus.| So there are 
still nobles in Persia? We have received certain 
advices that equality among all ranks was decreed 
there. 

“ Zeusippus. Worse and worse! Have you 
| been drinking at this time of day? or are you ban- 
| tering me? Good day. [Retires quickly.| 

“ Philistus. Now, Damocles, how stands your 
news? 





“ Damocles. To-day is not yesterday, my dear | 


is dead, I suppose; and the Persian court has sent | 


“ Philistus. But you jest, Damocles. From | 


| 

| = . . . . 

| “Damocles. [Aside to Philistus.) He deceives, | 
like a burying-place. No doubt many thousands in | 


bloody has happened in Persia, except it be a wolf 


“ Damocles. Do you doubt its authenticity? If 
so, address yourself to Lisiman, the horse jockey, 
who is coming towards us, on a fine Persian charg- 
er. He will soon remove all doubt from your 
mind. 

“ Philistus. [Aside.] Very well; we will put it 
to the proof. [7'o Lisiman.| That seems to be 
a noble, a superb animal. He is already disposed 
of, I suppose ? 

“ Listman. The bargain is not yet concluded. 
Would that Alcibiades were in Athens! He would 
not hesitate at the highest price. But if you incline 
to purchase the charger, I shall be moderate, very 
moderate. 

“ Philistus. I don’t doubt it. Ina few weeks,— 


_ what do I say ?—in a few days more probably, the 


finest Persian steeds will be sold for a song in our 
market. 
“ Lisiman. [Much surprised.| How so? These 


| horses never were in so great demand as at this 

“ Damocles. Dead in good truth; dead asa rat. | 
But this is the least of the news. A great revolu- | 
tion has broken out. The monarchy is overthrown; | 
and the haughty Persians are going to submit them- | 


moment. ; 

“ Philistus. Were; but there’s an end of all 
that. Have not you heard the last news ? 

“ Damocles. {Rapidly.| Artaxerxes is murdered, 
his throne overturned: Persia acknowledges the 
_sway of Athens. Messengers from Persia are ex- 
| pected every moment. 

“ Lisiman. By Jupiter! I have not heard a 
syllable ofall this. But you only mean to perplex me? 

“ Philistus. Not in the least. Damocles knows 
how authentic the reports are. They come from 
undoubted authority ; from the house of an Archon, 
the rich Eucrates. You know, perhaps, this man 
has great dealings with Persia. What do I see ? 
You turn pale, Lisiman! Don’t be cast down! 
There is, indeed, no time to lose. I advise you to 
sell your Persian horse as soon as possible, even 
for less than half the market price. 

“ Listman. Oh, miserable, ruined man that f 
am! My stables are full of these animals. What 
can be done with them ? 

“ Philistus. Do you hesitate? You must sell 
them, to be sure; and quickly too. Will you wait 
till the Persians themselves are here, and the market 
overstocked ? Get down at once from your steed, 
and let me mount him. Iam in haste. There are 
five hundred drachms for you; take them at once. 
Tomorrow you would hardly obtain half as much. 

“ LTisiman. By the infernal deities! but this is 
hard. The horse is worth at least three thousand. 
But there’s no use in fretting. Not to lose every 
thing, I must lower my price, and hasten to find 
purchasers for the rest.” 








The crafty advocate makes another bar- 


gain, equally advantageous to himself, with 


| 
| the credulous Damocies, in a purchase of 
| Persian shawls; and, as Damocles is retir- 
} . 

| ing, exclaims : 


“But see, there comes Eucrates. Now my 
elegant charger, show off your finest evolutions 
before the Archon! 

“ Eucrates. What a superb animal! How slen- 
der! How beautifully proportioned! What a 
swan-like neck! How fiery his eye! How fine 
and supple his limbs! Doubtless of the best Per- 
sian race? And how long have you been in pos- 
session of this noble animal? 

“ Philistus. Ireceived him but a little while 
since from one of my clients who has dealings with 
the Persians. 

“ Eucrates. Thrice fortunate advocate! An 
Archon never meets with such good luck. 

“ Philistus. He is indeed a fine creature, is not 
he? His like is not to be found in all Athens. 
You must know, besides, that he is of the same 
breed with those of the Persian king’s body guard. 

“ Eucrates. How much should you ask, if a 
purchaser should offer ? 

“ Philistus. 1 did not mean to sell the horse. 
But out of respect to you, my gracious patron, I 
would part with him for the trifling sum of four 
thousand drachms. 

“ Eucrates. [Writes with a pencil oa a small 
tablet.| Here is an order on my banker, Teresias ; 
and now the Persian is mine. [ Philistus takes the 
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order, dismounts, and is going away.| Stop a mo- 
ment. I had forgotten something. Just now, as I 
was coming through the marketplace, I heard a 
curious story passing from one to another. ‘The 
sagacious tradespeople were saying that Persia 
was in a state of complete uproar, and that an am- 


bassador was on the way to pray for the protection | 


of Athens. ‘They are asking each other, in good 
earnest, whether it will be well to grant the request. 
Have you heard any thing of it? 

“ Philistus. I heard something of the sort just 
now from Damocles, the tailor,—one of our most 
simple and credulous quid-nuncs. But do you 
know that he mentioned your house as the source 
of this strange news ? 

“ Eucrates. The lying rascal! 
How did he make that out ? 

“ Philistus. He says your steward received the 
account. 

“ Eucrates. 
end to such doings. 
once. 

“ Philistus. 
ate thy righteous indignation. 
key to the mystery. My friend Perdiccas, the great 
merchant, amused himself, when he last dined with 
you, by telling this tale to your major-domo, instead 
of a fee when he left the door, being well acquaint- 
ed with his credulity. Thus you see, respected 
Archon, how the news of the day is got up in 
Athens, and by what means our people are kept 
continually i ina condition between dreaming and 
drunkenness.” 


My house ? 


How? The sharper! Tl put an 
He shall leave my house at 


Be not wroth, Eucrates! Moder- 


[ Z'o be continued. ] 
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THOUGHTS UPON THE CHARACTER OF THE 
AGE. 


WE think we are living in one of those 
epochas which occasionally occur to divide 
the succession of time into distinct periods 
of uncertain and various duration. One such 
period extended from the foundation of the 
Roman empire to its overthrow by the ir- 
ruption of northern nations; another was 
denominated the dark ages; a third began 
with the discoveries of Columbus and is 
now about to end. It would not be difficult 
to show, that each of these periods has its 
distinct character,—though perhaps not 
enough so, to make this classification of 
ages perfectly exact. Still there were in 
each of them certain general modes of feel- 
ing and thinking, and certain active princi- 
ples of large extent and unresisted operation, 
which may be every where recognised with 
more or less accuracy. Our present con- 
cern is with the character of those periods, 
of which we suppose one to be approaching 
its end, and the other to be beginning. 

When America was known to exist, it 
was without delay taken possession of by 
Furope, and, from that day to the achieve- 
ment of our independence, was an append- 
age—a suburb—an out-lyi ing domain to that 
continent. This possession was peopled; 
tenants were put into the vacant fields, and 
and were encouraged to cultivate them, the 
fee always remaining in the crowns of 
Europe, who exacted from their transatlan- 
tic estates a very sufficient rent in the 
shape of colonial trade and commercial 
monopolies. Thus grew up a colonizing 
spirit and system totally distinct from any 
thing known to ancient nations. It needed 
but a few years to parcel out America, 


_and the eastern isles with European estab- 





I will give youa) 








‘most all the remainder. 


from Canada to Chili, into colonial states 
and provinces ;—then this same spirit turn- 
ed itself eastward, and filled New Holiand 


lishments, and conquered India, and peopled 
the shores and capes of Southern Africa. 
Europe became the head and sovereign of 
the earth. She had sent out her children 
to take possession of a large proportion, 
and controlled, directly or indirectly, al- 
She took away 
the precious metals from Potosi, Peru, and 
Mexico, by the right of ownership; and 
with them, and the fabrics of her workshops, 
and the strength and terror of her arms, 
she commanded the comforts and the luxn- 
ries of all the world to be brought home to 





her storehouses, and spread abroad for the 
universal enjoyment of her nations. All| 
climes poured into her lap the tribute of | 

all their products; China wove her silks | 
and gathered her teas; India contributed | 

her shawls and muslins, and spices and | 
pearls; and Africa offered up her gold and | 
ivory and ebony; the ocean became her 
highway, and mountains sank down before | 
her enterprise and energies; her search | 
extended and her hand reached every | 

where, and every where she gathered into | 
her garners all that was valuable for its_ 

beauty or its use. 

The chain of her dominion enwrapped the 
whole earth; but the emancipation of these | 
states severed its continuity, and the links | 
are now falling asunder every where. As| 
the supremacy of Europe was founded on the | 
commerce which grew principally out of 
the colonial system, and upon her unques- | 
tionable superiority over other quarters of | 
the globe in arts and arms; so this power | 
must be destroyed by the establishment of | 
new empires, upon a new continent, ac-| 
knowledging in her no moral or political | 
supremacy, and at least as independent of | 
her as she is of them. The establishment | 
of such empires must be the inevitable | 
consequence,—nay, it is the actual conse- 
quence of our independence. These new ; 
nations are and will be possessed of all the | 
intelligence, science, and energy which | 
have placed Europe in advance of her sis- 
ter continents; and enjoy all these ad- 
vantages, without the oppressive institu- 
tions, which are fastened upon her various 
nations by the amalgamation of the princi- 
ples and institutions proper to Roman des- 
potism, with those which the free and mili- 
tary savages, who overran the empire, 
brought with them from their northern for- 
ests. 

The system of colonization, was suggest- 
ed and commenced by the conquest of 
South America; that system, with its con- 
sequences, forms one of the distinctive 
characteristics of the period which has fol- 
lowed, and must be referred to the discove- 
ry of this country, as its first cause. So 
the emancipation of this continent from 
European sovereignty, which is now all but 
completed, will be the commencement of a 
new period, the character and events of 
which it may not be altogether impossible 
to foresee. When America is wholly inde- 





pendent, India will soon follow in the same 
course ; not by freeing herself from bond- 
age, for that cannot be; the Hindoos have 
been so long without exerting any thing 


like a politieal will, that faculty may well 


be deemed extinct ; but there willno doubt 
be an end, probably a speedy and a sudden 
end, to the wonderful anomaly of the Brit- 
ish empire in India. Some European pow- 
er will declare itself independent there ; 
perhaps the Indian English themselves will 
raise the standard of national sovereign 
and the mild and docile millions of that 
country will gladly gather around, to find 
beneath its shadow the repose and secur- 
ity of a common empire, which they have 
never enjoyed since the days of Aurenge- 
zebe. 

The colonies on the coasts of Africa, New 
Holland, and the isles of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, while they remain weak settle- 
ments, existing only by the protection of 
Europe, and drawing their tife-blood from 
their mother-lands like unweaned iniants, 
need not be taken into the account; but 
when they too grow to be nations they can- 
not linger long behind their predecessors. 
What then will Europe be? Her various 
nations will differ from their many children, 
only as the parent is enfeebled by age, 
while the offspring rejoice in the spirit and 
the strength of youth and manhood. It is 
doing America no justice, to say that she 
will then be the equal of Europe; Europe 
will not then be her equal. The colonies 
from which were born the nations of this 
continent, were for the most part formed of 
her very essence. ‘True it is, that Spanish 
America was originally conquered by men, 
for whom no more fitting name can be 
found than that oi demons; true it is, that 
for many years, cruelty, rapacity, and all 
manner of wickedness flourished there lux- 
uriantly ;—but it is also true, that even 
then and there, it was the misfortune of 
those countries, that they who were most 
thoroughly imbued with all iniquity, were 
their most remarkable men, and stand forth 
in their histories with undue prominence. 
'These individuals were not all the Euro- 
peans there; nor had they power to im- 
press their own characters deeply upon the 
institutions and manners of the colonies; 
and after Pizarro and Cortes, Albuquerque 
and Orando had passed away, their memory 
existed only to be accursed, and men of puri- 
ty and piety and various excellence came 
across the waters, and the shores of our 
southern continent were marked with many 
footsteps by them who were worthy to peo- 
ple and civilize a land which Columbus dis- 
covered. At this moment the spirit of po- 
litical regeneration is working there with 
intense activity. It encounters in the 
character of the people and their institu- 
tions, a resistance greater beyond compari- 
son than any which opposed it here; but it 
derives great aid from the violent reaction 
of the very abuses it seeks to extirpate. It 
foes on, conquering and to conquer, and 
there can be but one termination to the 
conflict. 

As for ourselves, we owe our origin to 
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the boldest and strongest spirits Europe 
numbered among her children; we have 
all the moral and physical advantages she 
ever enjoyed, and we have not the many 
disadvantages under which she has ever 
laboured. Murope acquired a mastery over 
Asia and Africa, not because she came to 
the conflict, with none of the impediments 
which obstructed them, but because they 
pressed upon her with less weight ;—not 
because the feudal governinent, with its 
absurd oppressions, its seignorics, its vassal- 
hood, its military tenures, its inheritable 


lieve that the ages we endeavour to antici- 
pate, will not be characterized by the ex- 


any portion oi mankind, but rather by a 
great and universal amelioration in the 
character and in the condition of the whole 


each its season of sovereignty. With the 
culture of the Greeks, civilization, and 
with the conquests of Alexander, empire, 
deserted their ancient seats, and sought a 
new home in barbarous Europe. This tide 
wili “ pursue its westering way,” with the 


authority and privileges, its devotion to | Courses of the heavens, and though Ameri- 
war, and its contempt tor peace and the | ca may establish no throne of universal 
useful arts,;—was the best possible govern- | domination, all that is valuable in human 
ment, but because it was something better | character and all that is happy in human 
than the pure despotism of China, or the | condition, may find here a kindred soil, and 
tyrannical anarchy of Turkey and other | draw from it a better nurture, and strike a 
eastern nations. Krom all these things we deeper root, and bear a richer fruit than 
are exempt, and such is the heaithful ener- | ever elsewhere. Can it be presumptuous 
gy of our political institutions, it is proper | or fanciful to believe that will be, which 
for us to hope, that every thing which is | the history of perished nations and the re- 
found to oppose their general spirit, will | cords of past ages indicate as the result to- 
be expelled from them by the power of | wards which all existing circumstances are 
public opinion. We say less than the | obviously tending ? . 
truth, when we assert that, in all those} Wesee no good reason for supposing that 
things which promoie national advance- | Europe will not find means to retain a good 
ment, and assist in the acquisition and es- | share of that skill which earns money and 
tablishment of every thing valuable, Ameri- | of commercial intercourse; on the contra- 
ca is as far beyond Europe, as that conti- | ry we not only believe she will retain a 
nent ever was beyond the restof the world. | fair measure of these things, but will also 
Now if the progress oi human events be | enjoy many blessings she has not yet 
subject to the same laws it has obeyed in | known. 
past time ;—if similar circumstances indi-| The author of “ Europe” gives many 
cate similar tendencies, and similar causes | very strong reasons for supposing that the 
produce similar effects, ‘hen the inference | present violent and universal commotion 
from the comparison we haye instituted be- | among the political elements of Europe 
tween Europe and her emancipated colo-/| may subside into the form of one general 
nies, and the changes of potitical relation’ European state. We shall not repeat his 
we have. rapidly sketched, is obvious and | arguments, for we could not present them 
unavoidable. _to our readers in a more clear or striking 
We are perfectly aware that the hypo- | light ;—but we believe with him, that this 
theses which endeavour to anticipate the | great result may happen, either by the ab- 
coming condition of Europe and America, sorption of the sinaller states into some one 
must be in a great measure uncertain, but | of preponderating power, or by the volun- 
we are also well persuaded, that they need | tary compact of the whole. When this 
not be wholly so. History may be made |shall take place,—and there never was 
to prophesy, if not with utterance so dis-| a time when it could seem so near to 
tinct that no tone can be lost and no word probability as now,—all the resources of 
mistaken, yet with a voice, which we may | the different parts of Europe will be appli- 
hear if we will listen, and which it is not | ed, not to counteract and destroy each 
wise to disregard. We do not pursue this | other, but to their mutual and universal 
inquiry, or rather these reflections, because | expansion and increase. Her power would 
they lead to glorious anticipations of our | then be sufficient not only to rid her of 
country’s absolute supremacy ; for the facts | many sore incumbrances, but to open new 
from which we argue refuse to open to our | resources. The encampment of the Turks 
imaginations any such prospect. We do! upon her most fertile, most beautiful, and 
however believe,—because it seems to us a | most sacred soil, may be broken up, and the 
plain inference, clearly deducible by the crescent driven to wane and set beyond 
severest logic from acknowledged facts,— | the Euphrates. The north of Africa may. 
that we must enjoy, for more ages than | be wrested from the pirates, for whose sake 
man’s thought can penetrate, some very | its very soil is accursed into barrenness, 
valuable advantages over Europe. We do|and energetic and systematic efforts made 
not assert that the sovereignty of the earth | to people Anatolia, the solitary wastes of 





altation and unquestioned predominance of 


human race. Africa and Asia have had4 


vest, the surplus of which may go back to 
Europe to purchase for him the commodities 
and ‘luxuries he will long continue to need. 

The period may not be very far off— 
whether Europe be consolidated or not— 
when general wars will cease; a change 
very analogous to the abolition of private 
wars, which occurred but a few centuries 
since, and to be effected probably in a sim- 
ilar way; that is, in part by a general 
awakening of public sentiment as to the 
essential iniquity and uselessness of war, 
but chiefly by the establishment of such a 
political condition as shall make it cost 
more than it can be worth to any one. If 
this peaceable condition be established, the 
third part of the industry and skiil of 
Europe will no longer be devoted to the 
science and work of destruction; and an 
emancipation from this miserable thraldom, 
will of itself be productive of infinite bene- 
fit. There may then be no more commer- 
cial restrictions and prohibitions and jeal- 
ousies between the different parts of Europe, 
or between that continent and this, than 
now exist between the different parts of 
our national confederacy. The arts of life 
will be cultivated; the enjoyment and em- 
bellishment of life promoted; the science of 
happiness will be studied and learned and 
practised, and every thing which is good 
will be more wisely sought, and more suc- 
cessfully achieved, than it can be in these 
days of turbulence and insecurity. 

The condition we have thus described 
may seem so utterly repugnant to the pres- 
ent state of society ; it may seem so im- 
possible, that peaceful happiness should 
either exist with or grow out of the pres- 
ent objects, prejudices, and habits of social 
man, that such suppositions may be thought 
altogether chimerical. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that to produce this condi- 
tion, there is needed neither the operation 
of a cause which has not yet acted, nor the 
developement of tendencies which are not 
yet manifested, nor the extinction of re- 
sisting or disturbing principles, which are 
not now decaying ; but only the continued 
progress of human institutions and opin- 
ions in the path they are pursuing. We 
deprecate the supposition, that all this 
speculation is gratuitous conjecture or the 
fantastic vision of a dreamer. We do not 
suppose, that the circumstances we antici- 
pate will occur in this year or in these 
twenty years ;—but we do say, that as the 
question is, whether it is more probable 
that man will go on as he is going, or stop 
short in his career, or retrograde, we think 
it more probable that he will continue to 
advance, and we do believe that plain, 
sound common sense leads to this conclu- 





sion. If the past did not throw forward its 
light into the future, the whole stir and 


will follow the steps of our fathers, and | 'Tartary, and the shores of the Black sea motion of life would cease at once; s 
come to abide in our land; but we certainly | and the Caspian, with that redundant popu- | why may not the ages which have gone i ' 
think abundant reason exists for believing | lation, which now the waste of war cannot lustrate the ages which are to come, as 


that America will be filled with civilized, | consume fast enough. 


There,‘ for many brightly as any lesser portions of duration. 


cultivated, and improving nations, and that | ages, all whom their mother-land will not But no possible supposition can be so re- 


improvement of every sort will meet with | support, may find a fruitful 


soil, ready to | pugnant to all, which the history of all time 


more encouragement and less resistance in | welcome the husbandman to a new home; | has taught, as this, that humanity has reach- 


this, than in any other continent. We be-! his industry will be repaid with a rich har- ed a resting-place, and will stop here for- 
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ever. It cannot be;—man will go on or 
he will go back,—and let him who asks 
which path his destiny will take, look 

the state of Europe five centuries ago, 
when it contained the civilization of the 
earth. Was it not desolated by private 
wars, and darkened with ignorance and mon- 
strous superstition, and bound hand and 
foot in the slavery of those laws which 
made her millions the born thralls of a few 
untamed and untaught fighting savages ; and 
would the change froin the present condition, 
to such an one as we have anticipated, be 
greater than that which has been already 
effected 2. The obvious truth, the distinct re- 
ply of sober judgment is, that we have far 
more reason to expect that condition, than 
they, in those days, had to expect the pres- 
ent. Where then,—in what facts or argu- 
ments,—shall we find a right to say, that 


the progressive and expansive energies of | 
human nature must now be suddenly check- 
ed; that our Creator has given his children | 


no capacity for happiness on earth, which 
has not been filled to its last drop;—that 
He who alone could say, “ Thus far shalt 
thou come,” hath fixed the impassable limit 
at this stage of our progress, and now 
stands ready to bid the flowing tide of hu- 
man improvement recoil, and whelm with 
its refluent wave the good things He has giv- | 
en? We answer, nowhere; it is unreason- 


able so to say, it is unnecessary so to fear. | 


We repeat that we do not pretend to see 
indications of a sudden ripening of earth 
into heaven, but that we believe the cre- 
puscular gleamings of reason and science 
and virtue and religion and happiness, which 
are now visible, declare, that future genera- 
ticns shall see 
idquestionable. light and purer peace and 


goodness, as surely as the gilded clouds of 


morning prophesy of noon. 

We had intended to remark more par- 
ticularly upon the condition and prospects 
of our own land, and the relations it sus- 


tains with others, as we believe the spirit | 

and tendency of this age to be in nothing | 
2 ss ° ° . =. 

so manifest as in the characteristics of this 


country and in our influence upon eider na- 


tions ; but we cannot, in this number, do | 


more than consider 
points. 

It would be idle to pretend to look for- 
ward into the futurity of this country with 
exactness and certainty; it would be worse 


than idle not to see and not to say, that all 


a few preliminary 


the circumstances of our political condition | 


bear united testimony to the high destinies 
which are opening upon us. A sober and 
sedulous inquiry into this subject certainly 
seems to us justifiable, to say no more ;— 
still we cannot begin it, 
by the fear of that reproach, which itis the 
fashion te cast upon us in Europe, and in 
some degree on our own side of the water; 
let us examine the grounds and the jus- 
tice of this reproach. 

The conquest of our independence ex- 
cited, and almost justified 
vanity in our countrymen; the successful 
exper riment of our BOC edented govern- 
ment of laws inflamed this vanity, and, as 


} 





a fuller radiance and more | 


vanity is apt to do, it often mistook the mat- 


ble complacency. We did not,—nay, we 
do not think so much of the simplicity, 


‘institutions secure, or of our deiivcrance 


from the delusions, which taint with univer- 
sal poison the whole mass of European 
thought and teeling, as of the victory 
which our fathers achieved. We assuine 
the tact as self-evident,—that, inheriting as 
chiidren the liberty thus won, we take with 
it, as heirlooms of the inheritance, the wis- 
dom and courage which conquered. We 
have in past days been yet more apt than 
in the present, to consider European na- 
tions as, of necessity, less sensibic, less 
valiant, or iess vigorous than we, because 
they are less free ; forgetting that we take 
our pure liberty as they take their want of 
it, by descent, and that our fathers who 
conquered for us, having always been tree, 


_customed to them must find it so difficult to 
put off. Of course there was a great deal 
of absurdity and folly in our national feel- 
ings, which was seen abroad, and seen 
through a mist of much ignorance, and 
| greatly exaggerated. The charge of ridic- 
| ulous vanity was brought against us con- 
tinually ; throughout Europe it was an es- 
| tablished thing, that America was the very 
land of seli-conceit, and all her sons were 
iswollen with self-exaitation, for the want 
of those things which constitute the pride 
and glory of elder nations. Look at Eng- 
land; till within a few years, very lew books, 
which could by possibility be stretched and 
twisted far enough to reach America, have 
been published there, without the spicery 
/of some witty sneer and sarcasm upon our 


never put on the chains which nations ac- | 


| Should be said. Other nations have a right, 
ters upon which it might look with justifia- | 


an indeteasible and sacred right, to have 
their attention directed by us to those 


| thing's in our history, character, and condi- 
equaiity, and thorough freedom which our | 


tion, which make us what they are not, and 


|what they are very far from being, but 


long or 


should strenuously strive to become, how 
arduous soever the struggle may be. 

Even this will be called vain boasting by 
inany, for that happens to be the tone of 
this day ; but is it boasting to teli the sim- 
pie truth, if that truth be denied or un- 
known: Is it vain boasting, or is it our 
duty, our bounden and imperative duty, to 
impress that truth upon ourselves and make 
ii known unto the world, when it is the 
most important political truth ever reveal- 

ed to mankind? For the first time since 


nations gathered together, an opportunity 


offered to try the great experiment, wheth- 
er men might be governed by law made b 


| them and for them, instead of the fluctuat- 


! 


‘hold together with no other 


ing and arbitrary pleasure or passion of an 
individual or a mob; whether nations could 
inequalities 


_than those which grow out of the essential 


republican conceit ; and this weary descant | 


was for a long season sung by their poets 
and declaimed by their mob orators, in and 
out of parliament, and repeated by their 





ceived so much castigation, our vanity 1s 
‘really mortified and sickened; however 
this may be, the castigation hus ceased to 
_be very excessive. Weare generally treat- 
ed by foreign authors of this day with 
ereat courtesy, which we would gladly re- 
ciprocate.* We would admit at once, that 


we used to have, and have still much of 


the foolish conceit which is apt to betall 
smart youths, until they get out into the 
world and find their true measure,—and 
would readily grant that our peculiar ad- 
vantages are not without their peculiar in- 


conveniences. But something more than this 


but we are met) 


| his virulence lamentable eflicat 


considerable | aa 
'and rebuked even there. The 


* We say this, the last Quarterly notwithstand- 
ing. It was always a pity, that the ruffian who con- 
ducted that journal, had talents enough to give to 
; but it Is certainly 
fit matter for rejoicing, that at # a scouncrel and 
a fool (an utter fool quoad hoc, being dementated 
by excess of malignity), can tell falsehoods about 
us, in England, of which the malice may be seen 
last papers and 
journals in his own country are all upon Gifford 
for his unhappy lies, and we are not disposed to 
add a word, 


travellers in every possible variety of tie. | 
Within a short time things have changed | 
vastly for the better; perhaps we have re- 


difference of character,—with no bondage 
but that which binds together the strong 
and the weak, the high and the low, for 
mutual protection, and with full acknowl- 
edgment of these inequalities and abso- 
lute obedience to this bondage. The ex- 
periment has been tried; the history of the 
last centuries, is but the story of its prepa- 
ration; a virgin and unvy exed soil was ap- 
pointed for its theatre; our fathers and 
ourselves for its subjects ; our condition and 
character, our progress and our prospects, 
are its great result; and what right have 
we,—to put it on that ground alone,—to be 
withheid frem proclaiming this result to 
the world, and thus teaching to the world a 
lesson it cannot so well learn without our 
ald, but which, when learned, will be almost 
omnipotent of good’ How wretchedly de- 
graded must we become, ere we can be 
thus withheld by the abject fear, that the 
nations who should learn this lesson, may 
turn round upon us, and in their rooted and 
vain ignorance, teil us we are vain? 

Ve shall pursue this subject in another 
number, by remarking upon the true char- 
acteristics of this country, and the inferen- 
ces which should be drawn from them. If 
our work crosses the ocean, it must meet 
an outery of “ American conceit,” uttered 
to be sure less loudly and unanimously 
than heretofore, but still so uttered there, 
as to be echoed here. Let those, who, from 
the bosom of this land, respond to or awake 
that ery, look wellto their motives; let 
them examine if they would not love very 
much to exchange our simplicity, our com- 
parative poverty, our equality, with all their 
train of evils and inconveniences, for the 
comforts and luxuries, the respectful hom- 
age and the prompt servility, which, in the 
old world, wealth and station have ever at 
command. It is not strange, that those 


whose tastes or habits render them pecu- 
liarly sensible of our unquestionable dis- 
comiorts, and, moreover, disable them from 
| understanding or enjoying our unprecedent- 
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ed and unshared advantages, should call the | 


pride which is taken in them, but foolish | 
conceit. 


That conceit and folly may be mingled | 


with it, is certain, and we lament it deeply; 
but in our reflections upon this subject, we 
shall endeavour, with equal care, to avoid 
a presumptuous and groundless self-exalta- 
tion on the one hand, and, on the other, a 


timorous and craven abandonment of that, | 


which it is our duty to claim and cling to, 
not for our own glory, but for the common 
good of the whole earth. 





POETRY: 








THE OLD MAN'S FUNERAL. 


I saw an aged man upon his bier ; 
His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year; 
Cares, that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 
And woman’s tears fell fast and children wailed 
aloud. 


Then rose another hoary man and said, 

In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
Why mourn ye, that our aged friend is dead ? 
Ve are not sad to see the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast, 


, Ser 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened 


mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O’er the warm-coloured heaven and ruddy mountain 
head. 


Why weep ye then for him, who, having run 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has past ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 


His youth was innocent; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 
And watched by eyes that loved nim, calm, and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


That life was happy; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 


And I am glad, that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he is gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem, that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. . 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die. 


B. 





Mr. Epiror, 
In the course of a desultory education, con- 


ducted pretty much according to my own likings, I | 


have studied parts of the Greek Anthology. I had pres 
viously read the contemptuous opinion expressed 
of that work by Lord Chesterfield in his letters to 
his son. I had very little reverence for his lord- 
ship’s literary taste, and on examination soon be- 


came satisfied, that it was the absence of all re- | 


semblance to the foppish affectation of his own 
style which had displeased him. The simplicity 
and adherence to natural feelings displayed in most 
of these inscriptions (to render literally their 
Greek name) were extremely captivating to me, 





and I have spent many an evening delightedly em- 
ployed in translating them, as closely as I could, 
into English verse. The following specimens are 
at your service ; should they please, [ have more. 
I would not have them compared with Bland’s 
translation published some few years since, and 
_which I had not seen at the time mine were made ; 
for our objects were different;—his was to write 
English poetry,-mine to give as faithful a tran- 

script as possible of the original. Others may not 
| like the Anthology so well as I; but it would not 
seem tome very unjust to test any man’s literary 
_ taste, by his answer to the single question, Do you 
relish the Epigrams of the Greek Anthology? and 
| if the answer were, No, to decide that his taste 
| was hopelessly corrupted. N. B. 


Wreathe no roses for thy hair, 
Nor among its tresses wear 
The embroidered diadem, 
Sparkling far with many a gem. 


Let other maids their pearls display ; 
Thy skin is whiter far than they. 

Let them their golden trinkets show; 
Thy locks of gold more richly glow. 


Their gems of hyacinthine hue, 

Shed radiance ;—but thine eyes of blue 
Beam a lovelier light for me, 

Sparkle more deliciously. 


Ethereal elegance of form, 

Dewy lips and blushes warm,— 

While these enchantments are thy own, 
Thou need’st not Cytherea’s zone. 


Loving, I should perish here, 
Did not thy glances banish fear ; 
but those eyes forbid despair, 
For lovely hope inhabits there. 





Blind power oi wealth, thy footsteps bend 
Hence, nor Jonger linger here ; 

Nor to ocean’s depths descend, 

Nor borne upon the winds appear, 

But to the gloomy realms begone 

Of Tartarus and Acheron, 

Where torture darts her sharpest stings ; 
For sorrowing grief, and angry strife, 
And all the ill of mortal life, 

From thee, the source of evil, springs. 





Not dead, but flown to happier shores, 
Prota, in those, the blessed isles, 
Reclined on odoriferous flowers, 
Or wandering through Elysian bowers, 
Thou gazest round with joyful smiles. 


There shall nor heat nor cold distress, 
Nor shall dull care afflict thy mind, 
Nor shall disease thy form oppress, 
Noy shalt thou, im thy happiness, 
Wish tor blessings left behind. 


Thirst nor hunger shall be there ; 
Far from thence all ill be driven; 
Spirits shall thy feast prepare, 

Nor thou for human lite shalt care, 
Surrounded by the blaze of heaven. 


This last line is, im the original, so exquisite, 
you must print it. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





CHINESE LITERATURE. 


ee 


Ever since the treaty of peace and com- 
merce between China and Russia in 1728, 
| the Russian government has maintained an 

archimandrite and four ecclesiastics, with a 
suite of young men, at Pekin. Little has 
_been hitherto done for literature by the 


persons forming this establishment. But 
the archimandrite Hyacinthus, who has 
lately returned to Petersburg, has applied 
himself with great zeal to the study of the 
Chinese history and literature. He has 
prepared a work in nine volumes folio, em- 
bracing the General History of China, from 
the year 2357 before Christ to A. D. 1633— 
one in two volumes folio on its geography 
and statistics—a Russian and Chinese Dic- 
tionary—four works on the geography and 
history of Thibet and of Little Bucharia 
—the history of the Mongols, and an ac- 
count of the code of laws given them by 
the Chinese government—a description of 
Pekin—an account of the dykes and works 
erected to confine the waters of the Yellow 
River, followed by an accurate description 
of the great canal of China—a translation 
of the works of Confucius, with a commen- 
tary and several treatises on the manners, 
customs, festivals, and domestic employ- 
ments of the Chinese; on their military 
art, and on the branches of industry in 
which they excel. 

Some of these works will probably be 
printed by the Russian government. 





RECOVERED WORK OF MILTON. 


A Latin MS. undoubtedly by Milton, 
long supposed to be lost, has lately been 
discovered in the State Paper Office in 
London. The subject is religious, and the 
arguments are all drawn from Scripture. 
There are many Hebrew quotations, and the 
work is one of considerable bulk, contain- 
ing 735 pages, many of them closely writ- 
ten, and believed to be in the handwriting 
of the poet’s nephew, Phillips, with many 
interlineations by a different hand. It was 
found in an envelope addressed to Cyriac 
Skinner, merchant. The situation which 
Milton held of Latin secretary to Crom- 
well, will account for such a discovery be- 
ing made in the State Paper Office. 





NEW FRENCH WORKS. 


In our first number some account was 
given of the prolific state of the French 
drama. Their literature appears to be ina 
no less promising way in other departments. 
During the last year there were 6007 new 
works produced; being 185 more than in 
the preceding year. “If this progression 
should continue,” says a French journalist, 
‘‘we shall soon be at a loss for readers.” 
The increase of musical compositions is still 
'wreater in proportion: in 1622 there were 
229; the last year 365—one a day! 





ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


It is well known that Galland’s French 
' translation of the collection of “ A thousand 
and one Nights,” from which the versions 
into other European laneuages have been 
made, was so imperfect as to contain 
only a small number of those celebrated 
tales. The public therefore will learn with 
interest that a translation is in considerable 
forwardness in England, of that part of this 








collection which has not yet appeared in 
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an n English dress, from a complete copy of 
the original, which the eminent oriental 
scholar Mr Von Hammer, of Vienna, was 
fortunate enough to obtain during his diplo- 
matic mission to Constantinople. 





PROFANENESS OF THE STAGE. 


The following quotation from an unre- 
pealed statute of the reign of James I. pro- 
viding punishment for the use of profane 
language upon the stage, shows in what 
light a ‘practice so prevalent, and consider- 
ed of so trifling importance at the present 
day, was then rerarded. 

“Tt j is enacted, that if, at any time or 
times, any person or persons, do or shall, in 
any stage-play, interlude, shew, May-game, 
or pageant, jestingly or profanely, speak or 
use the holy name of God, or of Jesus 
Christ, or of the Holy Ghost, or of the 





Trinity, which are not to be spoken but | 
with fear and reverence, he or they shall 
forfeit for every such offence ten pounds, | 
one moiety thereof to go to the king’s ma- 
jesty, and the other half to him that shall 
sue for the same.” 

In 1701 Betterton and some other actors 
were indicted and fined under this act. 





ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


New expeditions are to be sent out this 
spring from Great Britain for the prosecu- 
tion of discoveries in the arctic regions. It 
is said that Captain Parry in the Hecla 
and Capt. Hoffner in the Fury, are to pro- 
ceed to explore Regent’s Inlet; while the 
Griper, Capt. Lyon, proceeds to Repulse 
Bay, and remains there till the coast is 
surveyed to the Cape Turnagain of Frank- 
lin. This enterprising officer (Capt. Frank- 
lin) also renews his toils, and is appointed | 
to go to Fort Enterprise (his old stand), and | 
thence to survey the coast if possible to 
ley Cape. 





ARTIFICIAL BEESWAX. 


The Asiatic Journal for February, 1824 
contains a notice of the discovery in India 
of a method of manufacturing a substance, 
to which has been given the name of Arti- | 
ficial Beeswax. It is intended as a substi- | 
tute for the natural wax in the nranufac- | 
ture of candles. It is formed by a curious 
and ingenious process from vegetable oil. | 
Candles made of it are little if at all infe- 
rior to those made of common wax, whilst 
they may be afforded at a much cheaper 
rate than even the coarsest of the ordinary 


kind. 





— 


WILD POTATO. 


It has always remained a question of some 
doubt what part of America was the native 
country of the Solanum tuberosum or po- 
tato. It has recently been found rrowing 
in considerable quantities, in ravines, in the | 
immediate neighbourhood of Valparaiso, in | 
lat. 344° S. and twoof the tubers have been | 
carried to Great Britain by Mr C; aldcleugh, | | 


secretary of the British ‘legation at Rio | lished a pair of new and original globes, con- 


Janeiro. These specimens, having been 


cultivated with great care and ina very! the kind now before the public, and from 


'count for the force of the explosion, since, 


| boiler from its pressure. 


rich soil, produced an abundant increase. 
The principal stems were more than seven 
feet in length, and about 600 tubers were 
gathered from the plants—the largest of 
which, although not arrived at their full 
growth, were somewhat larger than a pi- 
geon’s egg. Some are white, others marked 
with blotches of pale red or white. Their 
flavour when boiled was exactly that of a 
young potato, although, in their natural 
state, they are said to have a slightly bitter 
taste. It is hoped that this return to the 
original stock of the plant, may lead to the 
production of some new and valuable varie- 
ties of so important an article of food. 





EXPLOSION OF A STEAM BOILER. 





One of the most tremendous explosions 
from steam upon record, took place ata 
distillery at Lochrin in Scotland. The} 
| boiler was intended to furnish steam of a | 


en 


high pressure for boiling the large stills of | 


the establishment; it measured 37 feet in’ 
length, 3 feet in breadth at the bottom, 2 
feet immediately under the top, and about | 
2 feet in height; the bottom forming a se- | 
micircle, rose into the body of the boiler. | 
Its whole weight was 9 tons, of which the 
top and sides were estimated at 7 tons. 
This portion of the boiler was torn from the 
bottom by the explosion; it dashed aside 
an arched covering of brick work, pene- 
trated the roof of the boiler-house, rose in 
the atmosphere to the height of seventy 
feet, and then descended at a distance of 
150 feet, alighted on the roof of another 
building, carried every thing before it in its | 





fall, and even crushed in pieces one side of | 
a large circular vat of cast iron The 
lives of two workmen only were destroy- 
ed, although the whole establishment was | 
crowded with people at work. 

The engine at the time of the explosion 
was supposed to be at work with a pressure 
on the safety valve of oniy iorty pounds to 
the square inch. This pressure might per- | 
haps, by some mismanagement, have been 
greatly increased. Yet no probable in- 
crease of this pressure will altogether ac- | 


} 


to calculate from the impetus with which | 
the weight of seven tons was projected, the 


| impulse | given by the explosive force could 


not have been less than 215 pounds upon 
the square inch. It seems most probable 
that the immediate cause of the accident, | 
was the unduly heated state of the end of | 
the boiler next the feeding pipe; that 
there was a defect in the supply of water, 
by which this part was suffered to become | 
red hot; and that consequently upon the | 
sudden admission of a jet of water there 


| Was an extrication of a greater quantity of 


steam than could be let oif by the safety | 
valves in season to relieve the walls of the 





GARDNER’S GLOBES. 
Cummings, Hilliard & Co. have just pub- 


structed differently from any other acai of 





_ yet come before the public. 


the best authorities to the present time, by 
J. W. Gardner. 

The principal works used in the construc- 
tion of the terrestrial globe, were Bowditch’s 
Navigator, fifth edition; Worcester’s Ga- 
zetteer, last edition; Horsburg’s East In- 
dia Directory; New Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, with many other authorities, and with 
the personal advice of ship masters from 
various parts of the globe. ° 

The authorities for the number and situ- 
ation of the constellations on the celestial 
sphere are about a century and a half later 
than those used for the newest English 
globes. Many catalogues of right ascension 
and declination of the stars have been used, 
but the one strictly followed is that of Bode. 





TODD’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. propose to 
stereotype Chalmer’s Abridgment of Todd’s 
| Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 
'guage, with the pronunciation ‘and notes 
from Walker. 

This abridgment has lately been prepar- 
ed in London by Chalmers. The research- 
(es of Todd have added several thousand 
words to the Vocabulary of Johnson, all of 
which are retained in this abridgment, as 
well as many which were purposely omitted 
by Johnson, in his own manual edition. For 
the sake of rendering the American edi- 
tion complete, in all the parts of a manu- 
al dictionary, the publishers propose to add 
to it the notes and pronunciation of Walker. 

With these improvements, the proposed 
edition, it is thought, will be the most per- 


'fect manual English dictionary which has 


It will contain, 
All the words in Chalmers’ abridgment 


of Todd’s Johnson’s Pictionary, amounting 


to several thousands more than are contain- 
ed in Johnson’s original dictionary, or any 
subsequent manual dictionary. 2. The 
Definitions of Dr. Johnson of all the words 


not subsequently inserted in the Vocabula- 
ry, with the addition of every important 
| Etymology : 
| Notes of Walker. 


3. The Pronunciation and 


The whole will be published under the 
particular superintendance of a diligent 


editor, and no pains be spared to fit it for 


the use both of the student of the English 
language and of the general reader. 


a ee 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 


| paring for publication, in the press, or re- 


cently published. As they will be inserted 


‘in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 


that the exact titles be stated at length. 
C. H. & Co. 
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